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The New Year 1939 should be a year of re-dedication, on the part of 


every California teacher and school-child. to the great principles of 
truth, justice, and freedom, enshrined in The Declaration of Indepen- 


dence and The Constitution of the United States of Ameriea. 
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GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE 


Dr. F, E. Emmons, Pacific Coast Manager, Thos. Cook and Son, Los Angeles 


—_— we look upon the world 
as a great book. He who never stirs 
from home reads only one page. He 
cannot know that the countless other 
pages are filled with fascinating leg- 
ends, a multitude of historical and ar- 
tistic treasures, magnificent scenery, 
famous cities and interesting peoples 
whose religions, languages and cus- 
toms are so unlike our own. 

In one of the corridors of the British 
Museum is a bust of Hadrian, the Emperor 
who, in the second century A. D., made a 
Grand Tour of the Roman Empire. The 
head is slightly bent, as if to catch every 
sound. The eyes and the mouth suggest, 
as the historian Bury tells us, that he de- 
sired “‘to see all that was to be seen, to do 
all that was to be done and to know all 
that was to be known.” 

Down through the centuries the Grand 
Tour, with all that it implies, formed an 
important chapter in the history of Euro- 
pean culture. It figured in the education of 
each well-born English lad. It was as much 
a detail in his training back in the days of 
the Georges and the Victorian era as was 
Eton, Harrow, Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Grand Tour of Emperor Hadrian, 


Dr. F. E. Emmons, Los Angeles 


as well as that of the English lads and their 
tutors, was far different from our own 
Grand Tour in the comforts of travel. They 
could scarcely imagine the luxuries of 
present day travel . the super-liners, 
the streamlined trains, the modern hotels 

. things that we accept as a matter of 
course. 


The Grand Tour of to-day with its mul- 
titude of opportunities for pleasure and in- 
terest, is a composite of suggestions from 
a thousand travelers, who have traveled 
under our leadership; travelers who, with 
an understanding of its ideals, have offered 
their contributions to make it a most 
complete cross section of art, history and 
culture of continental Europe. No summer's 
travel can be more complete, even though 
more extensive. The paths we follow across 
the countries selected, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Holland and Switzerland, 
include all the high points along the course 
that civilization has taken across the map of 
Europe. 


nine 


And yet it is not where you go, but how 
you go, what mental attitude you bring 
with you, that covers with rare tapes- 
tries of imperishable memories all that 
remains of the cold grey walls of life. 

How many travelers on the popular Ver- 
sailles excursion, stop for a moment near 
the birthplace of Corot to look across the 
meadows and see in actuality some of his 
priceless dew drenched landscapes. On the 
hillsides of Fiesole overlooking Florence, we 
can look out across the valley of the Arno 
at vesper hour just as Fra Angelico did, 
and feel the serenity that inspired his many 
paintings. When we see the horizon line 
around Titian’s home in Pieve de Cadore, 
broken as it is by the mystic pinnacles of 
the Dolomites, we will have a better under- 
standing of his pictures, for in them he 
gives us his own outlook upon the heart of 
nature as a setting for his great master- 
piece. 

Among the unusual places of interest, the 
Grand Tour offers an opportunity to visit 
Paestum, that echo of the glory of Greece: 
a motor trip through the quaint Italian Hill 
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Towns; a visit to Ravenna, the golden city 
that lost the sea, and San Marino, a medi- 
eval republic in a mountain nest. 

American travelers in their European 
pilgrimages long ago learned that the cen- 
tral shrine of the lands across the sea was 
Italy, home of art and song, and treasure 
house of history, legend and romance. 

At Rome, in the “storied stones of the 
Roman Forum,” one may find page after 
page of the history of the Eternal City. 
Lonely columns and crumbling walls seem 
to stand like sentinels guarding the ghostly 
form of the dead capital that once ruled 
an empire extending from the borders of 
Scotland to the Valley of the Euphrates. 

If one learns to wait with reverence and 
patience, the shadows will clear away and 
the spirit of those great characters of Rome 
will murmur to him of the days before the 
storms of centuries had wrought such sad 
and pathetic disaster to the life, power and 
beauty of the past. 

Among the factors of geography forming 
the stage setting of the human drama that 
has been enacted in Europe through all 
the centuries, great rivers are among the 
most important and fascinating. 

“Rivers are roads which move and which 
carry one where one wishes to go.” Of ail 
these roads in Europe, there are three 
which take precedence over. all others. 

Longfellow, standing as we shall this sum- 
mer upon the heights of the St. Gotthard, 
tells us in his Golden Legend of two of 
these rivers, the Rhine and the Rhone. 


Two ways, the rivers 

Leap down to different seas and as they roll 
Grow deep and still and their majestic presence 
Become a benefaction of the towns 

They visit, wandering silently among them, 
Like patriarchs old among their shining tents 


Many rivers can boast of their great 
breadth and volume or of long distance 
traversed to the sea, or of mighty com- 
merce borne to their ports, but none, ex- 
cept perhaps the Nile, has a richer historic 
background than the Rhine. 

It has been the scene of incessant strug- 
gle. Plumed knights, armed crusaders, 
saints and sinners have wended their weary 
way along its banks and dreamed of dis- 
tant lands towards which they traveled or 
of the homes and loved ones they might 
never see again. Along each mile of this 
glorious water way, the castled heights, the 
vine-clad slopes and the quaint cities vie 
with one another in romantic tales. 


On: of the finest day's journeys in 
Europe is the Grand Alpine Motor tour 
over the Grimsel and Furka Pass between 
Interlaken and Lucerne. After several hours 
of magnificent scenery, we look down into 
a deep V shaped valley upon a small tur- 
bulent ‘mountain stream hurrying towards 
the west and Lake Geneva, where only a 
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day or two before, we enjoyed a sojourn 
at Montreux and its Castle of Chillon. 


After a short but steep climb on the 
other side, we come to a great precipice of 
ice which blocks the valley. Within this 
tremendous mass of ever-moving ice, that 
little hurrying stream has its birthplace. 
Here is born the River Rhone. From its 
icy cradle below us, it winds its way through 
mountains and across the plains and hills 
of France until, four hundred miles away, 
it empties into the Mediterranean. 


The Rhone has played a peculiarly im- 
portant part in the history, not only of the 
Mediterranean, but of all northern Europe. 


Its valley became known as the “Way of 
Light” and has been a chief corridor of 
Man and Culture. From the south came 
Christianity and the spirit of the Univer- 
sities with their schools of medicine, law 
and logic. 

Perhaps the noblest and one of the most 
important of the world’s great rivers is the 
Danube — Europe’s river of Destiny. Why 
does one’s heart beat faster when he hears 
the strains of Johann Strauss The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube. Though the dreamy waltz 
calls it blue the silted river is never quite 
that color and, as we look upon it from 
the heights of Buda or drift with it from 
Vienna to Bratislava and across those fer- 
tile plains of the Altfold, we hear the 
Strauss rhythm beating through our veins 
and a new world of dreams is awakened. 

From the Black Forest where it bursts 
into life, to the Black Sea where it sweeps 
into oblivion, the 1700 mile long silver 
trail of the Danube has witnessed some of 
mankind's greatest tragedies. A trip down 
the Danube is an excursion into the past. 
Along the Danube, the old and the new, 
the past and the present, the east and west 
have wrestled for supremacy. 

Much as we might like to linger on the 
shady pergola of Amalfi, the real traveler 
should travel some seventy miles south of 
Naples to visit Paestum. In a deserted field, 
rank with weeds and white with summer 
dust, we come upon three Doric temples 
silhouetted against the blue Italian sky. 
Even before Pericles and Phideas had 
crowned the Acropolis at Athens with the 
Parthenon, emigrant Greeks raised temples 
in this new land where today, as long ago, 
roses bud and bloom twice each year. 

In the shade of the Temple of Ceres, we 
eat the fruit we gathered at the market 
place of Salerno. Delicious oranges, plums 
and grapes give us a taste of the same sun- 
light that looked down upon this plain 
where the immortal Greeks worshipped the 
Gods of their homeland and in pride of 
place, called it Magna Graecia. 

Before departing, we stop to take one 
last look at these memorials of a glory that 
has passed away. The memory of them 
abides, reminding us of what life holds for 
those who seek. 





Today, one may travel by streamlined 
train from Rome to Florence, but we will 
motor over the Appennines and visit the 
quaint little hill towns of Orvieto, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena and San Gimignano. 


In Italy alone do we find these little- 
known corners where religion, nature and 
art, joining hands, create sanctuaries for 
souls hungering after beauty and the in- 
finite. Here in a magnificent setting of na- 
ture and in the midst of incomparable 
treasures of art, still linger the lasting mem- 
ories of St. Francis and St. Catherine. 

Florence is another world. Expanded in 
these later days to many times her former 
area and population, the little Florence of 
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the great days remains at the center much 
as of old. Lorenzo the Magnificent and 
Donatello would feel at home in her famil- 
iar streets and Ghiberti would find tne gates 
that make Paradise envious almost as they 
came from his hand. 


After a delightful and interesting sojourn 
in the Lily of the Arno, we take the road 
to Venice, visiting en route a portion of 
Italy seldom seen by the tourist. Of its 
many historic spots, the northwestern 
shores of the Adriatic are among the most 
interesting portions of the entire peninsula. 
Along these historic flood plains rise the 
heights of the little republic of San Marino, 
solitary sentinel of these storied shores and 
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still a lonely and aged’ preserver of repub- 
lican ideals amid its modern surroundings. 


BR avenna is the end of the old and 
the beginning of the new. For a brief mo- 
ment,.the broad current of history was 
dammed up into this little space, then 
ebbing away even as the Adriatic has done, 
it left the city full of strange, stranded 
monuments of time that have elsewhere been 
swept out upon the tide into the ocean of 
oblivion. Ravenna is a priceless reliquary of 
the art and history of the centuries since 
Alaric and Attila laid Italy waste with flame 
and sword. As the traveler walks today 
along Ravenna's silent streets, he little 
dreams of the glorious color and splendor 
that often lie behind her rough facades. 

The Mausoleum of Queen Galla Placidia 
beside the Church of San Vitale might be 
easily passed unnoticed as a mere tool-house 
for workmen. Its plain brick walls seem to 
hold no interest for us. But “Tis well to go 
within for an experience, the memory of 
which is undying. Our eyes soon become 
accustomed to the dim light of the interior 
as it filters through the partially opened 
door or the translucent alabaster window 
upon the splendor of its translucent mo- 
saics. We seem to be in the very heart of a 
sapphire. A glistening, indescribable blue 
powdered with stars, dominates the ceiling. 
In the form and color of these walls, a new 
art was announced to the western World. 
Ravenna became the echo of Constantin- 
ople, whose voice was all but stilled by the 
tumult of the Crusades and Turkish con- 
quests. 

Our summer enables us to follow famous 
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mountain trails, rest amidst the loveliness 
of Swiss and Italian lakes, visit the capitals 
of nine countries where, like Prague, 
Vienna and Budapest, new pages in history 
are being written daily. Europe seems once 
more ours by birthright, the old homestead, 
the land of our ancesters. From England 
came our language, our literature, our 
political and social ideals. As we motor 
through rural and idyllic England, we en- 
joy that “charming friendly English land- 
scape that seems to shake hands with you 
as you pass along.” 

Such travel is to the human brain what 
a ploughshare is to the fields in spring. It 
disturbs the hardened surface of one’s con- 
sciousness and prepares it for new growth. 
Best of all, this wide view of a glorious 
past which surrounds us on all sides during 
the summer, gives us new courage to face 
the problems of the present and future 
when one has gone back to his daily tasks. 


U. S. Lines New Flagship 


America is to be the name of the new 
vessel which will be the flagship of the 
trans-Atlantic fleet of the United States 
Lines. She will be America’s greatest liner 
and is now being built in the yards of the 
Newport News Ship Building Company. 

The America will be the running mate 
of the steamers Manhattan and Washington, 
furnishing a perfectly balanced service be- 
tween New York and Hamburg, with calls 
at Ireland, England and France. 

The America will be somewhat larger 
than her two sister ships and will have in 
addition the latest improvements in design 
and unrivaled safety devices. W. H. May- 
baum is Pacific Coast traffic manager of 
the United States Lines, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. 


* * * 


Highest Campanile Planned 


The government has just approved a 
project for erecting the world’s highest 
campanile in the Cathedral Square here, ac- 
cording to P. Paleari, manager, American 
Express Travel Service at Milan, who re- 
ports that the cathedral itself was begun 
in 1368. Magnificent as is the building, 
it has a great competitor in the Church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie. There is housed 
Leonardo da Vinci's painting, The Last 
Supper. Milan is also famous for La Scala 
opera house, the most renowned in the 
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Heavy European Travel 


“AL indications point to the heaviest 
spring and summer travel to Europe in 
1939 for many years” says J. J. Mullin, Pa- 
cific Coast Manager of Varsity European 
Tours. “Peaceful solution of political prob- 
lems is bound to revive the interest of 
American travelers in the lands of their 
forefathers. There is no getting away from 
the fact that European and Mediterranean 
countries hold all that is dear and sacred 
to western civilization in history, art, liter- 
ature and architecture,” he says. 

Varsity European Tours will have their 
1939 program available early in January. It 
will contain some 75 fascinating itineraries 
for the consideration and selection of those 
contemplating a summer abroad. Among 
the itineraries, that embodying the Scan- 
dinavian countries will be of particular ap- 
peal. Many valuable suggestions and much 
helpful information for the traveler will be 
contained in the booklet. A free copy can 
be had by writing to Varsity European 
Tours, 606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Fashions in Names 


An American who called a Scottish boy 
John or a Scottish girl Margaret would 
have more than an average chance of be- 
ing correct, according to A. M. Crawford, 
manager, American Express Travel Service 
at Glasgow, who reports that these two 
names have been the most popular in Scot- 
land the last 80 years. Highland names 
such as Colin, Lachlan, Dugald and Rod- 
erick have declined in popularity, while 
June, Dorothy, Irene and Maureen have 
become more widely used. Seth, Adam, 
Simon and other Biblical names have al- 
most passed out of usage in Scotland. 
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IBEROAMERICANA 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OF IBERO-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, MEXICO CITY, AUGUST 15.22, 1938 


Victor M. Seine, A.B.M.A., University of Southern California, Teacher of Spanish 
and French, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills 


= summer in the City of Mex- 
ico the Primer Congreso Internacional 
de la Esenanza de la Literatura Ibero- 
americana met with delegates from the 
various Latin American countries and 
the United States, convening in the 
historic Facultad de Filosofia of Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Mexico. In all, 
the delegates 79, with the largest num- 
ber from the United States and Mex- 
ico respectively, 36 and 24. 


This gathering of instructors of Spanish 
and Spanish-American Literature was con- 
ceived and planned by Professors Julio 
Jiminenz Rueda and Francisco Monterde of 
Universidad Nacional and by Professor 
Manuel Pedro Gonzales of University of 
California at Los Angeles, and to them is 
due the credit for the brilliant success of 
this memorable Congress. 


The purpose of the Congress was: 


1. To strengthen the relations and the cordial 
union of all the nations of the New World 
through the furtherance of the teaching of Span- 

2. To facilitate the interchange of materials 
related to the teaching of Spanish-American 
literature, 

8. To establish an exchange of instructors in 
this field. 


4. To found a permanent organization for 
these activities, the Instituto de Literatura 
Tberoamericana. 

6. To publish an official organ known as the 
Revista Iberoamericana. 

The work of the Congress was carried 
on through the following committees, 
whose recommendations were presented to 
the Congress in full session: 

1. Exchange of instructors. 

. The technique of teaching literature. 
Bibliography and libraries. 

Literary research and investigation. 
Publication of special studies. 

The second Congress. 
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The initial meeting of the Congress° 


ish and Spanish-American culture. 

achieved three important objectives: Plans 
for the second meeting; the creation of the 
Instituto Internacional de Literature Ibero- 
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americana; and the founding of the pub- 
lication Revista Iberoamericana. 

Besides the regular sessions at which reports 
were read and discussed, later to be published 
in a volume with the minutes known as Actas 
y Trabajo, the delegates were honored by numer- 
ous receptions and banquets characteristic of the 
traditional hospitality of Mexico. Appreciation 
for this cordial welcome and generous entertain- 
ment should be expressed to the Universidad 
Nacional, to the Academia Mexicana, to the 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, to the Sec- 
retaria de Education Publica, and to the Depart- 
amento del Distrito Federal. 

The Congress is hereafter to be known 
as Congreso Internacional de Catedraticos 
de la Literatura Ibero-americana and will 
hold its second meeting in August, 1940, 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. The work of the Congress has now 
been incorporated in the permanent organ- 
ization of the Instituto and is functioning 
under the able presidency of Professor 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

The significance of this meeting should 
not be underestimated in view of present 
world conditions in which international in- 
tellectual cooperation is seemingly becom- 
ing more impossible. With the recerit Pan- 
American Conference in Lima, Peru, the 
aims and work of this first Congress cele- 
brated in Mexico City last August stand 
as a sincere and successful effort in the 
promotion of a more sympathetic and en- 
during understanding of all the nations of 
the Americas. 

From meetings such as this will come 
definite contributions toward a 
American civilization and culture. 


greater 
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Winter Sports 


WY inter Sports Committee of Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce has 
made a splendid record throughout recent 
years under the enthusiastic leadership of 
J. E. Carpenter. He has built up a great 
program of winter sports and has developed 
their educational significance. 

Recently Mr. Carpenter has sent out a 
4-page leaflet with complete working-draw- 
ings for the building of skis, both flat and 
ridge-top. He also has prepared a bulletin 
on ski exercises. 

All California teachers and other workers 
with young people who are interested in 
manual training, shop work, young people’s 
clubs, and other youth groups will find Mr. 


Carpenter's bulletins of great practical 
value. At minimum expense can be built a 
good pair of skis, the main essential for 
participation in the most fascinating of out- 
door sports. 

California State Chamber of Commerce 
in general and the Winter Sports Commit- 
tee in particular are to be heartily congrat- 
ulated upon this practical contribution to 
the welfare of youth. 


* #* * 


Two Books of Marvels 


RR icuarp HALLIBURTON is author 
of two Books of Marvels, published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 730 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis. 

This two-volume juvenile classic, of gen- 
erous oversized format, is irresistible in eye 
appeal, containing hundreds of magnificent 
illustrations (many of them double-page 
spreads), beautiful maps and end-papers. 

Halliburton’s zestful and fascinating style 
is so well-known that comment upon the 
high literary quality is unnecessary. One 
book deals with the Occident, the other 
with the Orient. 

Children in upper elementary grades, jun- 
ior and senior high schools, as well as 
adults, will greatly enjoy these adventurous 
journeys to marvelous scenes with the 
world’s most famous traveler. 

In the introduction Halliburton says, 
“When I was a boy in school my favorite 
subject was geography, and my prize’ pos- 
session my geography book.” In these two 
volumes he has given the children two ex- 
traordinary geography books. 


San Francisco’s 


POPULAR 
Downtown Hotel 


with rates starting at $2.50 


HOTEL SOMERTON 


440 GEARY — NEAR MASON 
JACK KLASS, Manager 

























































































































































































PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR STUDY GROUPS 


California Teachers Association Sponsors Study-Group 
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Program as Democratic Basis for State Planning and 





Tix most important problem fac- 
ing any profession is the organization 
of its membership for the continuing 
readjustment of its functions, tech- 
niques and structure. The teaching 
profession is seeking answers to two 
questions. 


First, how can we increase the com 
petency of the group to consider and 
react to critical professional issues; 
and second, how can the machinery 
be set up to organize and unify these 
reactions into state and national plans 
and policies? 


California Teachers Association 
contemplates the early appointment of 
a representative policy and planning 
commission and is therefore now in- 
stituting a program of professional 
study and discussion for its members. 


Character of the Discussion Groups 


These discussion groups will probably be 
smaller than the general conferences which 
have been sponsored by the Association for 
some years. The small group is suggested, 
not only that the program may be avail- 
able to the teachers at home, but because 
only by active discussion participation by 
the individual members can these units be 
made effective as reaction groups for a 
long-term program. 


In many communities teachers will wish 
to gather on a semi-social basis in private 
homes for these discussions. In other 
places the school will offer a room with a 
comfortable homelike atmosphere condu- 
cive to thought and friendliness. Opinion 
seems to be ‘general that faculty-meeting or 
schoolroom atmosphere is to be avoided. 


Subject-Matter to be Considered 


It is hoped that. each group will plan at 
least five meetings during the remainder 





* Address, 


408 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. . 





Policy-Making Group 


Arthur F. Corey,* State Director of Study Groups 


It is not intended that 
the subject-matter nor the scope of the 
activity be dictated, but five general topics 
are here suggested. Study helps in these 
fields will be provided by C.T.A. to all 


leaders. 


of the school year. 


1. The Purpose of Education in 
American Democracy 


This discussion can be based upon the 
recent publication of the Policies Commis- 
sion of the N.E.A. This book will be 
furnished to all discussion leaders. Teach- 
ers should be familiar with the work of 
this Commission. A part of the discussion 
can be given to an investigation of the 
general idea of educational planning. 


2. The Structure and Administration 
of Education 


This discussion can be based upon the 
publication of the Policies Commission 
which bears this title and also upon the 
study guide, Organization of Educational 
Administration, by Dr. Staffelbach. 


3. The Function of the School to 
Foster Civic Responsibility 


There is obvious need for a new inter- 
pretation of civic education. New tech- 
niques must be developed in the education 
of children for the responsibilities involved 
iti the successful operation of democratic 
institutions. Materials are in preparation 
to assist leaders on this topic. 


4. The Function of the School to 
Foster Economic Literacy 


Recent social movements have empha- 
sized the fact that there is pressing need 
for a general understanding of simple eco- 
nomics. The responsibility of the school 
in this field demands much thought. Ma- 
terials are being prepared in this field. 


5. The Function of the School to 
Foster Economic Competence 


Economic competence implies more than 
the comparatively simple concept of tradi- 
tional vocational. education. The facts of 







unemployment cannot be ignored by edu- 
cation. Materials are in preparation. 


Organization Meeting in Each Section 


Mieerncs to be attended by discus- 
sion leaders are scheduled in each section 
this month, January. At that time there 
will be provided a brief manual of sugges- 
tions in the field of the discussion method. 
The plans for the organization of the 
groups in each section will be perfected at 
that time. 

To hope that every teacher will be will- 
ing to give the time and effort required by 
this program is to ignore reality, but the 
vision of even a small group of profession- 
ally-yminded teachers in each California 
community seriously attacking their prob- 
lems and then mobilizing their conclusions 
through intelligent organization for educa- 
tional planning, is indeed challenging. 


It seems probable that the ultimate 
success of any planning body will depend 
upon the effictency with which its activity 
is preceded by, and its decisions based 
upon, study and discussion by the whole 
professional group. 


* * * 


A meeting with the Discussion-Leaders 
who live in the area around Stockton is 
called for January 6, at 7:30 p.m. in the 
office of County Superintendent John R. 
Williams. 


The following day, January 7, the re- 
maining Discussion-Leaders of the Bay 
area will meet in Room 301, 155 Sansome 


Street, San Francisco. 


A meeting for Discussion-Leaders of 
C.T.A. Central Section living in Kern 
County and its environs will be held in 
Bakersfield in the middle of January. A 
similar meeting for those living near Fresno 
will be held at Fresno at the same time. 

Meetings for the Discussion-Leaders in 
the Northern Section, the North Coast 
Section, and the Central Coast Section will 
be held the latter part of January.. 

The Southern Section is already having 
small group.-meetings of . Discussion-Lead- 
ers throughout the section. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 





Roy W. Cloud 


Sacsentiaa Teachers Association held the semi-annual meeting of its 
State Council of Education, December 10, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Dr. 
John A. Sexson, president, presiding. Following is a digest of the proceed- 


ings. 
available upon request. 


& everAL new members answered roll- 
call. Neil Parsons, principal, Mendocino 
High School, was present. The North 
Coast Section membership increased this 
year, entitling the Section to an additional 
State Council member. Mr. Parsons, a past 
president of the Section, was selected. 


Dr. Aymer J. Hamilton, president, Chico 
State College, the newly-elected represen- 
tative for the State College group, suc- 
ceeded Clarence Phelps of Santa Barbara 
who was the State Council representative 
for several years. 

Dr. Samuel H. Cortez, in charge of the 
surveying and astronomy classes at Fuller- 
ton Junior College, replaces Lurline Trundy 
who moved from her Council district. 

Will C. Mathews, supervisor, industrial 
education, Oakland, attended his first State 
Council as president and representative of 
California Industrial Education Association. 
Mr. Mathews succeeds Dr. Heber Sotzin 
of San Jose State College as president of 
his association. 

C. S. Morris, principal, San Mateo Ju- 
nior College, another of the new members, 
is the new representative of the Junior 
College affiliates. A. J. Cloud, president of 
the Junior College Association and of San 
Francisco Junior College, named Mr. Mor- 
ris as the representative. Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi of San Bernardino Junior College, 
former representative, is now president of 
the national association. 

Raymond Kendall 
School, 


of Madera High 
and newly-elected president of 


Central Section, attended his first Council 


Complete mimeographed minutes, including committee reports, are 


meeting, as did E. K. Bramblett of Pacific 
Grove High School, newly-elected presi- 
dent of Central Coast Section. Mr. Bram- 
blett was proxy for Superintendent T. S. 
MacQuiddy of Watsonville who was un- 
avoidably absent. 


Among other proxies were: 

Robert J. Stoffer, supervisor of appren- 
tice training in San Francisco Schools, 
proxy for Miss Edith Pence, who was sent 
to Lima Peru, by the United States Gov- 
ernment as a delegate to the Pan-American 
Congress now in session. 


Johnston E. Walker, principal, Pomona 
Junior College, represented Superintendent 
Emmett Clark of Pomona, who was on the 
program of a State Department of Educa- 
tion meeting at Fresno. 


Edwin Kent, superintendent, Sonoma 
County Schools, was proxy for Estelle Un- 
ger, rural supervisor, Sonoma County. 

Superintendent J. P. Nourse of San 
Francisco, being unable to attend because 
of official duties, was represented by his 
assistant, Walter C. Schmidt. 


Harry W. Jones, superintendent Pied- 
mont, whose school system is 100% in 
membership in C.T.A. and N.E.A. for the 
19th consecutive year, served in place of 
David E. Martin, deceased. 


Abby May Perry, primary teacher, Long 
Beach, attended for Mrs. Francese W. 
Clough, president of Long Beach Teachers 
Association. 

Dr. James F. Bursch, assistant superin- 
tendent, Sacramento City Schools, attended 
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for Mrs. Agnes Weber Meade, superinten- 
dent, Yuba County, who was detained in 
Marysville by official duties. 


County 
Council 


E. E. Smith, 
Riverside County, 
having a prior engagement, was repre- 
sented by his son Garland W. Smith, a 
teacher in Riverside City. 

Lucile Batdorf, president, Oakland Teach- 
ers Association, was proxy for Council 
member Evlyn Chasteen. 

Dan H. White, veteran educator of So- 
lano County, was represented by Dennis 
C. McDaniel, his deputy, who was elected 
county superintendent of Solano County 
Schools and succeeds Mr. White who re- 
tires after 40 years service in the county 
superintendency. 

Last on the list of proxies is Willis W. 
Clark who served for A. R. Clifton, county 
superintendent of schools of Los Angeles 
County. Mr. Clifton’s friends will be de- 
lighted to know that he is recovering from 
his recent illness and returns to active duty 
in the New Year. 

A number of unofficial representatives 
were present and given the privilege of 
membership for the meeting. They were: 
Mrs. Janie Stocking, county superintendent, 
Santa Cruz County, Roy Simpson of Santa 
Cruz City, and Superintendent J. R. Over- 
turf of Palo Alto. 

City systems were represented as follows: 
Frank H. ‘Gibson, president, Palo Alto 
Teachers Association; Leo Baisden, deputy 
superintendent, Sacramento City; Henry C. 
Hall, superintendent, San Bruno; Dr. Willis 
S. Ford, superintendent, Glendale; Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent, Long 
Beach; Irving Breyer, attorney, San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education. 

Among bookmen present were: Harry 
A. Linscott, James O. Tuttle, E. E. Bur- 
rill, John §S. Osborne, and George T. 
Babcock. 

The universities were represented by 
Dean Marvin Darsie, U.C.L.A., and Her- 
man. Spindt, director of personnel‘ and 
placement, University of California. ‘Dr. 


Superintendent 
member for 








Walter Hepner, president, San Diego State 
College, was also an interested visitor. 

Mrs. James K. Lytle of Los Angeles, 
president, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, brought greetings and dis- 
cussed several of the legislative problems 
which her organization is considering. 

Erwin A. Decker, president of the re- 
cently-formed California Student Teachers 
Association, reported progress and re- 
quested that action on the constitution and 
by-laws be deferred to the annual meeting, 
April, 1939. 

Reports were made by,—Pansy Jewett 
Abbott, Redwood City, chairman, Teachers 
Certification committee; Jane Maxwell, Los 
Angeles, chairman, committee on Equal 
Opportunities; Leland Pryor, Pasadena, 
chairman, Junior College committee, whose 
report was presented by C. §. Morris, San 
Mateo, legislative chairman of the Junior 
College Association; Walter T. Helms, 
Richmond, chairman, Legislative committee. 


Federal Income Taxes 


Alfred E.. Lentz, Sacramento, legal ad- 
visor, California Teachers Association, pre- 
sented a statement concerning federal in- 
come tax laws and salaries of public em- 
ployes, whereupon action was taken resolv- 
ing that California Teachers Association re- 
quest members of Congress from California 
to take favorable action on a measure 
which would eliminate the retroactive ap- 
plication of federal income tax laws on sal- 
aries of employees of school districts of the 
state and its other political subdivisions. 
Council members agreed to contact Con- 
gressmen in their respective districts. 

Mrs. Josephine P. Smith, Los Angeles, 
chairman, Retirement Committee, presented 
its recommendation that the Board of Di- 
rectors be requested to prepare and con- 
duct an intensive program of public rela- 
tions, the purpose of which shall be to in- 
form the general public concerning state 
teacher retirement. An executive sub- 
committee of five, of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, was authorized, comprising M. E. 
Hurley, Ida May Lovejoy, Beulah Coward, 
A. O. Cooperrider, and the chairman, Mrs. 
Smith, to confer on amendatory legislation 
on retirement. Ralph R. Nelson, actuary, 
State Teachers Retirement Fund, reported 
on the condition of the fund and answered 
numerous questions. 

C. L. Broadwater, El Segundo, chairman, 
Committee on Better Units of Administra- 
tion, reported that his committee is study- 
ing various types of units. 

Upon reassembly after lunch, John F. 
Brady, vice-president, presided. 

Mr. Brady introduced Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass, chief, Bivision of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, 
who brought greetings from Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and his department. 





T HE plan for local study-groups through- 
out the state to consider fundamental Plans 
and Policies in public education occupied a 
prominent place on the program. Much 
progress has been made in preparing for 
this new statewide C.T.A. plan of profes- 
sional study and service. 

Dr. Sexson, who had resumed the chair, 
introduced the representatives present 
from California Student Teachers. Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Sexson introduced Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, Los Angeles City Superintendent of 
Schools, and former State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who enthusiastically 
presented the first of the series of study- 
guides issued by the Association in con- 
nection with the new plan, and entitled 
Organization of Educational Administra- 
tion, by Dr. Staffelbach. Dr. Kersey com- 
plimented the Association and discussed the 
guide and its implications in the educa- 
tional field. 

He was followed by Sam H. Cohn, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Dr. Staffelbach who, through a 
series of questions and answers, demon- 
strated how the study-guide could be effec- 
tively used by discussion-groups. 

Otto Bardarson, Carmel, chairman, com- 
mittee on Financing Public Education, re- 
ported favorably upon the plan for in- 
creased state support for elementary schools 
and asked that it be given further con- 
sideration. 

Helen Holt, Alameda, N.E.A. State Di- 
rector for California, made a _ splendid 
report upon the National Association and 
the forthcoming summer convention in San 
Francisco. 

Committee reports continued,—A. J. 
Rathbone, Centerville, chairman, Tenure 
committee; Mary J. Sweeney, San Fran- 
cisco, chairman, Classroom Teachers Prob- 
lems; Esther Aase, San Francisco, chairman, 
committee on Childhood Education; H. W. 
Pat Kelly, Bakersfield, chairman, Adult 
Education committee; S. W. McConnell, 
Newman, acting chairman, Youth Prob- 
lems committee; Lewis H. Britton, San 
Jose, chairman, committee on Problems of 
the County Superintendent; Helen Holt, 
acting chairman, committee on Relations 
with Affiliated Organizations. 


N.E.A. Officials 


Albert M. Shaw, Mrs. Laurel O. Kneze- 
vich and Helen Holt as N.E.A. officials, 
and A. J. Cloud and John F. Brady of San 
Francisco as members of executive com- 
mittee for entertainment of N.E.A. dele- 
gates during the forthcoming convention, 
were presented by President Sexson, who 
expressed to them the desire of C.T.A. to 
further in every way possible the success 
of the convention. 

Frank A. Henderson, Santa Ana, moved 
and it was seconded and carried that the 
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Council go ‘on record as opposed to the 
entrance of the California State Employ- 
ment Service into the professional and 
technical field of teacher-placement in 
California. 


On December 9 numerous important 
groups met preparatory to the Council 
meeting,—Board of Directors, Tenure, Re- 
tirement, Junior College, Certification, 
Units of Administration, County Superin- 
tendents, Coordinating Committee (the new 
statewide study-group plan), Financing 
Public Education, California Student Teach- 
ers Association Executive Board, Legisla- 
tive Committee, Public Relations. 


Group Meetings 

On December 10, in addition to the 
Council meeting, various groups met,— 
Classroom Teacher Presidents, Professional 
Growth, Teachers Salaries, Equal Oppor- 
tunities, Affiliated Organizations, Early 
Childhood Education, Adult Education, 
Classroom Teacher Problems, Youth 
Problems. 


Mrs. Eugenia Bruns 


Roy W. Cloud 


Arer forty years of service as a 
teacher and county superintendent of 
schools in Alpine County, Mrs. Eugenia 
Bruns retired January 3, when she relin- 
quished the county superintendency. 

As the superintendent of the California 
county in which the smallest enrollment of 
pupils has been reported for many years, 
Mrs. Bruns has been one of the active 
workers for the welfare of California 
children. 

Although her address during the years 
has been Gardnerville, Nevada, and the 
associations of her constituents have been 
more closely connected with the “Sage- 
brush State” than with her own California, 
Mrs. Bruns for many years has been one 
of the most interested attendants at the 
annual meetings of the superintendents 
conventions annually held in the various 
parts of California. 

Mrs. Bruns is succeeded as the county 
superintendent by Mrs. Gladys Bruns. The 
new superintendent of schools, widow of 
her predecessor’s oldest son, who passed 
away last year, is an experienced teacher 
and holds both the general elementary and 
administrative credentials and is a graduate 
of San Jose State College. Of fine ideals, 
she takes to her position in California's 
most remote county an enthusiasm and a 
desire to build upon the foundation which 
has been so splendidly laid by her prede- 


cessor. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 2, 1939 


Bcenrsce Cleveland ho- 
tels have been reserved to capacity as 
plans are being completed for the 69th 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors to be held in Cleveland, February 
25 to March 2, 1939. President John 
A. Sexson is preparing a program 
unique in a number of particulars. 

An innovation is the new type of daily 
informal conferences which he is introduc: 
ing. The Exhibit Hall, immediately below 
the main arena of the Cleveland Public Au- 
ditorium, will be partitioned into eight 
conference rooms, each one of which will 
provide seating capacity for 50 convention- 
ers, and will include space for the display 
of materials essential to the implementation 
of the school function or subject to be dis- 
cussed. 

Exhibits illustrating procedures in various 
parts of the United States will be on dis- 
play at all times. The conferences will be 
held under the leadership of specialists in 
the respective fields. 

The topics of these special conferences in- 
clude guidance and personnel, in the preparation 
for which the Providence, Rhode Island Public 
Schools and the U. S. Office of Education will 
cooperate. The Pittsburgh Public Schools will 
arrange the exhibits and conferences on safety 
education; the Salt Lake City, Utah, Public 
Schools will be responsible for vocational edu- 
cation and placement; the Detroit Public Schools 
will have charge of curriculum problems for 
large cities. Curriculum problems in small 
cities will be arranged for by school officials 
from small communities; the Minneapolis Pub- 
Hic Schools will display the exhibits on tests 
and measurements; the School Policies Com- 
mission will direct the conferences devoted to 
planning and policy-making in education; the 
headquarters staff of the American Association 
of School Administrators will conduct the con- 


ferences devoted to records, superintendents re- 
ports, and research service. 


These meetings will be carried on in an in- 
formal manner and will give all present an 
opportunity to raise questions and participate 
in the discussions. 

Another new feature introduced by Dr. 
Sexson is intended to aid superintendents 
of schools in appraising the convention as 
a whole and in adequately reporting con- 
vention addresses and proceedings to boards 
of education, teachers meetings, and local 
newspapers, upon their return to their own 
communities. 

A summary of each convention program 
will be prepared under the direction of 
William G. Carr, secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, who will be as 
sisted by a corps of writers selected for 
their special knowledge of the general con- 
vention topics which they are to report. 





The summary will be printed and in the 
hands of the delegates at a general session 
on Thursday afternoon when delegates will 
participate in evaluating the convention pro- 
ceedings. Included in the printed summary 
will be a news release which delegates may 
submit to local newspapers upon their re- 
turn home. 


Sunday 


President Sexson will devote the Sunday 
evening session of the convention to the 
relation of the schools to propaganda and 
the freedom of the press. Speakers will 
include newspaper editors and radio com- 
mentators who will be able to discuss this 
question with an understanding of the 
problem from the standpoint of today’s 
news distributing agencies. 

President Sexson is placing special emphasis 
upon the Sunday afternoon Vesper Service. 
“America has a fine tradition of loyalty and 
devotion to the spiritual factors which con- 
tribute to good character and citizenship,” says 
President Sexson. “As a people we have loved 
liberty; we have treasured freedom; we have 
dedicated ourselves to the preservation of hu- 
man life. We have truly been a religious and 
God-fearing people. Without these attributes 
our institutions lose their significance. We 
shall, therefore, open our Cleveland meeting 


with a Vesper Service dedicated to the spiritual 
foundations of our government.” 


Theodore Soares, professor of religious ethics, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
has been chosen to set forth the place of spir- 
itual values in a free democratic society. 


Monday 


A general session on Monday morning 
will be devoted to the administrative foun- 
dations of education. Both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders will have a place on that 
program which is inspired by the recent 
publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in American 
Democracy. 

Under the head of national planning, the 
evening session on Monday will present 
speakers qualified to discuss the conserva- 
tion of both the natural and human re- 
sources of American democracy. 


Tuesday 


A FEATURE of Tuesday will be the 
presentation at the morning session of the 
1939 yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators on the subject of 
Schools in Small Communities. This year- 
book has been prepared under the direction 
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of educators whose experience has famil- 
iarized them with the problems of educating 
young people in small cities, villages, and 
open country neighborhoods. 

The Tuesday evening session belongs to the 
Associated Exhibitors whose annual banquet 
meeting has been one of the most popular en- 
tertainment sessions of the convention and at 
which the American Education Award has been 
made annually to an outstanding educator. 
There will be no Exhibitors banquet this year. 
The program which has for many years feat- 
ured this banquet will be moved to the platform 
of the convention and constitute a general 
session, 


The 1939 recipient of the award of the Asso- 
eiated Exhibitors will be Payson Smith, profes- 
sor of education, Harvard, whose name becomes 
twelfth on the plaque memoralizing educational 
leaders for special services, which hangs in the 
main hall of the NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


Wednesday 


On Wednesday morning the social foun- 
dations of education have the spotlight, in 
a session inspired by the publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission entitled, 
The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. 

Wednesday evening will be dedicated to 
some of the failures of education and so- 
ciety when the delegates will hear among 
others J. A. Johnston, warden of Alcatraz 
Prison in San Francisco. Bay, where so 
many of the nation’s number one enemies 
end their careers. 


Thursday 


Thursday morning will find the school 
executives in a discussion of the economic 
foundations of education which will be di- 
rected, not only to the problems of financial 
support for schools, buti to the contribu- 
tions of education to the:economic and ma- 
terial welfare of America. ._On. Thursday 
afternoon, the School Administrators will 
appraise their convention, and perhaps make 
recommendations for new features to be in- 
troduced at future meetings. « Presiding of- 
ficer of the appraisal session will be John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


Tue 69th annual gathering of the superinten- 
dents will close on Thursday evening with a 
nationwide radio audience listening’ in to a 
discussion of one of today’s most important 
controversial issues. The school executives will 
assemble in the auditorium to take part in a 
special session of the Town Meeting of the 
Air, under the direction of George V. Denny, 
Jr. The Town Meeting of the Air, which has 
attracted a nationwide audience of millions 
during its four-year existence, will be moved 
from Town Hall in New York City to Cleve- 
land for this unusual program. The conven- 
tion platform program will begin at the usual 
hour. The radio program will go on the air 
at 6:30 o’clock Pacific Standard Time. 

From the nearly 200 other meetings and con- 
ferences scheduled for the Cleveland convention, 
delegates will be able to select topics of special 
interest to them. 














































































































































































































BRITISH INFANT SCHOOLS 


INFANT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Donald F. Rawlins, Coronation Close, Bexley, Kent, England 


BG cus may well be regarded 
as the home of Infant Schools. The 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 
made school attendance compulsory at 
the age of five, and recognized and 
perpetuated a type of school which, 
established as much for social as for 
educational reasons, was already in ex- 
istence, and had already developed its 
own technique and tradition. 

In England an Infant School is 
administratively a school that is de- 
signed for children between the ages 
of five and seven. It usually occupies 
a separate building, though in some 
districts it is incorporated in a Junior 
School. 

The problems peculiar to young 
children are well-known, and though 
the aim is to encourage the develop- 
ment of the child’s native potentialities 
rather than to force him into a uni- 
form mould, many common character- 
istics of the five-year-old have made 
possible a form of school life in which 
all can participate. 

Most children enter the 
School with a considerable though un- 
systematic knowledge of their own 


Infant 


small world. They often have an ex- 
tensive vocabulary and a_ working 
knowledge of small numbers and the 
ability to feed and dress themselves. 
This groundwork depends, however, 
on a good home influence. Frequently 
the home influence is far from being 
a satisfactory one, especially where the 
mother has to go out to work, or the 
home conditions are unhealthy. 

Recently great attention has been 
paid to the provision of nursery 
schools and classes, which do valuable 
work in providing, so far as is pos- 
sible, the conditions and training asso- 
ciated with a good home. 

The Nursery School admits children 
at the age of two and retains them 
until they are five. This type of school 
offers particular advantages in the field 
of preventive medicine, for one of its 
principal aims is the nurture of de- 
bilitated children by providing for 


their physical welfare and wholesome 
development. 

This is done by means of frequent 
medical examination, by supplying nu- 
tritious and wellbalanced meals, and 
by curing some of the sequelae of in- 
fectious diseases. Further results of 
such supervision are the early detec- 
tion of any weakness of mental capac- 
ity and of behaviour difficulties. 

The child is brought to school early 
in the morning and stays until the eve- 
ning. He has his breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, and tea at school, and has his own 
crockery, towel, toothbrush provided 
for him. Although there are set times 
for meals, for attention to personal hy- 
giene and for rest, the daily program 
is elastic enough to enable the child 
to learn to adapt himself to his chang- 
ing experience. 

The 


times are devoted to two groups of 


intervals between these set 
activities, those that arise spontaneous- 
ly from the child, and those in which 
the teacher exercises a directive influ- 
ence with a view to encouraging co- 
operative effort with others. 

The former group consists of such 
activities as playing with toys, climb- 
ing specially designed apparatus which 
develops the major muscles, exercises 
in manipulation, and quiet sedentary 
occupations with apparatus such as 
building materials, which give specific 
training. : 

The activities directed by the teacher 
consist of various forms of music and 
rhythmic movement, listening to or 
telling stories, discussing pictures or 
some matter of interest such as a new 
toy, and walks or visits to the park. 

The Nursery Class differs from a 
Nursery School in that it is always 
attached to an Infant School, and its 
age of entry is three instead of two. 
Its hours of attendance are those of the 
Infant School, and it does not aim at pro- 
viding the same medical supervision, nor 
does it usually provide any other meal ex- 
cept the midday lunch. Its aims and pro- 


gramme are the same, however, as those 
in the Nursery School. 
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In the Infant School there is still the 
same emphasis on the plan activity, though 
by now the children begin to work in 


groups. Spaciousness in the building is a 
feature, and the furniture consists of light 
tables and chairs which are easily moved 
to provide room for games and purposeful 
activities. Most schools also have a sand- 
pit and a garden in which each child has its 
own little plot. 

The training is adapted as far as possible 
to the individual needs of the child, and 
to cater for these, most schools arrange 
for children to work individually and in 
groups. The group activities are chosen 
to enable each member to exercise his or 
her own individuality, and include such 
work as setting a table, tidying a room, 


‘loking after animals, and playing at shops. 


Individual activities like playing with 
puzzles, matching pictures, and sorting ob- 
jects are popular because they are easily 
graded by the teacher. Much time is 
spent in the Infant School on class activ- 
ity; singing, dancing, and physical train- 
ing occupy much of the available time. 

It will be appreciated that the curriculum 
is envisaged not in terms of subjects, but 
in terms of activities and experiences. The 
development of good habits, of personal 
cleanliness and tidiness, and of consider- 
ation for others and good manners teach 
the child how to look after himself and to 


take his place in the corporate life of the 
school. 


Training in rhythm is considered import- 
ant, and takes the form of bodily move- 
ment to music, of chanting and singing, 
and of percussion bands. Lessons in music 
during which the children run, jump and 
play, are broadcast weekly to Infant 
Schools by the British Broadcasting Cor- 


poration, and have proved immensely pop- 
ular. 


Formal instruction in reading, writing, 
and numbers, is not given until the child's 
sixth year, and whilst there will be of ne- 
cessity much variation in achievement, un- 
der normal conditions a child will leave 
the Infant School having acquired consid- 
erable facility in speech, and some ability 
in reading, writing, and the use of numbers. 

The timetable for the first year of the 
Infant School is similar to that the Nursery 
School. Certain fixed times are laid down 
for religious instruction and recreation, but 
in the timetable are included a number 
of long periods of perhaps an hour in 
length, to which would be assigned two 
or more activities. These would be used 
as the teacher wishes, and would depend 
on the children’s abilities and interests. 

The teacher is encouraged to use her 
own methods, provided they are based on 
sound principles, and her aim is to give 
the children experiences that will help them 
both now and later to adjust themselves 
to life in a civilized community. 
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Ellwood P. Cubberley 


Roy W. Cloud 


D.. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, for 
many years Dean of the School of Education of 
Stanford University, is pictured on the cover of 
this issue of Sierra Educational News. 

Dean Cubberley is a man whom every teacher 
in California honors because of his outstanding 
contributions to education. 

Dr. Cubberley began his work at Stanford in 
1898. His fine presentation of educational prob- 
lems has been a guiding influence which has 
developed the thinking of thousands of teachers 
and administrators who have had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting with him in his classes. 

Just at present Dr. and Mrs. Cubberley are 
receiving much publicity because of their gift 
to Stanford University of the magnificent 
Education Building which houses the School of 
Education. 

This building conforms in all respects to the 
architecture and general theme of Stanford and 
has just been completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $537,000. It isn’t often that a man en- 
gaged in educational work, even though he be 
as prolific a writer as Dr. Cubberley, has been 
able to accumulate such a sum. 

While the name of Cubberley will go down 
in the annals of Stanford University because of 
the Education Building, the man, his life, and 
his work will be carried on to succeeding gen- 
erations of California children through the 
love and admiration of count- 
less students who have come 
under his influence. 


Although Dr. and Mrs. 
Cubberley have traveled to- 
gether through many years of 
the history of Stanford, they 
have kept young because of 
association with the students 
whom they have so especially 
affected. 


Forty years ago Ellwood P. Cub 
berley was a young professor of 
splendid appearance. Today al- 
though he has matured in looks he 
is erect and vigorous; he still re- 
tains the same twinkle about the 
eyes, the friendly smile is just the 
same, and the cordial greetings 
still warm the heart as they did 
when he first began his work in 
California. 


In their home on San Juan Hill 
at Stanford, Dr. and Mrs. Cubber- 
ley are enjoying a retirement which 
is richly filled with useful service. 


Above—Dr. and Mrs. Ellwood P. Cubberley. Below—The new Education 
Building at Stanford, gift of the Cubberleys 





ORAL REPORTS 


HOW TO IMPROVE ORAL REPORTS 


Emery Stoops, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 


L. is the unqualified opinion of 
many teachers and classroom-frequent- 
ers in our school system that the poor- 
est thing we do is oral reports.” 

In attacking our quality of oral re- 
ports, Walker Brown has stressed a 
perennial problem. 

Trillingham has made us aware of 
the value of oral reports by saying: 
“In recent years the schools have em- 
phasized more and better oral expres- 
sion on the part of pupils. . . . One of 
the most commonly used pupil activ- 
ities has been that of oral reporting.” 

Since the oral report has become 
more popular as a classroom activity 
and since much improvement is 
needed, it is logical to infer that teach- 
ers, themselves, need instruction in 
methods of improving student reports. 
Most of us were schooled in old type, 
textbook gormandizing followed by 
catechetical probing. 


College taught us to take notes upon 


Schools of education have 
taught us psychology, philosophy, and 
testing, but have failed, until recently, 
tc stress the importance of improving 
classroom reports. For these reasons 
we teachers need additional instruction 
in improving the most important hu- 
man activity — speech. 

To improve reports the teacher 
must improve each of the fundamental 
processes in speech (1) motivation, 
(2) preparation, (3) delivery, and (4) 
checking techniques. 


lectures. 


Motivation 


Students usually give good reports when 
they want to give good reports. I have 
never known a student to give a good 
speech against his own will. Motivation, 
then, is a necessity, the step we teachers 
so often skip. 

Merely to assign a report is to invite fail- 
ure. Reports should not be “assigned,” but 
their need should arise out of a larger class 
activity, a need so vital that students seek 


1, Brown, Walker, Educational Scene, January, 
1987. 
2, Trillingham, C. C., Los Angeles County 
Curriculum Monograph, E-18, 2nd Ed., October, 
1937. 


a means of communicating ideas to the rest 
of the class. When reports are an outgrowth 
of interest in any given unit, the student 
is motivated to do his best. 

In addition to a keen interest in the 
class unit, classroom speech may be moti- 
vated by a discussion of the necessity of 
good speech to success. The reading of 
model speeches, speeches by great men, is 
helpful. Further motivation results from an 
analysis of the speech of radio and motion 
picture personalities. 

When students are motivated to the point 
that they clamor for the floor, they are 
ready, not to speak, but to begin prepara- 
tion. Too often we allow excited students 
to spout forth unsupported assertions, 
guesses, generalities, and half truth because 
we are eager to have them do most any- 
thing with animation. Insistence upon 
thorough preparation will do more to im- 
prove reports than any other one thing. 


Preparation 


The first step in preparation, naturally, 
is the choice of a subject. The choice de- 
pends upon the audience, the occasion, and 
the speaker's own interests and abilities. It 
is easy to understand how “Therapy for 
Malignant Gout” may be ill-chosen for a 
student audience; how a Mother's Day 
speech may seem unusual on Armistice Day; 
and how most young speakers would do 
well to avoid such subjects as relativity. 

After the choice of subject, search for 
material begins. This search includes an in- 
ventory of experience, imagination, conver- 
sation and interviews with informed per- 
sons, and reading. The information, inspira- 
tion, and humor gleaned from these sources 
should be arranged or organized to best 
suit the audience and the occasion. 

Organization has been a process, tradi- 
tionally, of dividing material for the speech 
into beginning, discussion, and ending. This 
organization is satisfactory provided we 
teach the student that lines of too definite 
cleavage cannot be drawn. 

The beginning should do two things: get 
interest and forcast or suggest the scope of 
the speech. The beginning is important 
since psychologists have proved that we re- 
member first and last impressions longest. 
Both beginnings and endings should be 
written with care, even though the discus 
sion is prepared for extemporaneous deliv- 
ery. In order to illustrate two types of be- 
ginnings, I shall quote from two reports 
on feuds. 

One student began, “Well, I don’t know 
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much about feuds. It seems most feuds are 
down in Kentucky, and—uh I suppose 
some guy gets sore at another one and they 
start a feud.” It is clear to see that this 
beginning was not carefully prepared and 
that the whole report did not arise out of 
some larger class activity of burning in- 
terest. 

Another student began, “Andy Gillroy 
squinted through the sights of his 38 — 
waiting. Waiting, while a slow evening driz- 
zle made shadows seem to appear down the 
road. His finger shivered on the trigger a 
little, but he went on waiting, waiting — 
waiting to kill a man!” 


Fottowine the introduction, the ma- 
terial gathered for the discussion should be 


‘so arranged that it has consecutiveness. 


Each idea should be a stairstep to the next. 
Teachers must watch carefully else students 
leave out important steps in their haste to 
get done with the report. In addition to 
logical development the teacher must insist 
upon variety of sentence structure, humor, 
illustration. 

But perhaps the most important point of 
all is to get students to make abstractions 
concrete, to make generalities specific, to 
make hazy ideas vivid and seeable: instead 
of naming “feud” as a generality to picture 
Andy Gillroy with his finger shivering on 
the trigger. The best speeches are those 
which appeal especially to visual, auditory, 
and tactual imagery. Student audiences es- 
pecially enjoy a mental motion picture 
show. 

As the beginning of the report should 
do two things so should the ending. A brief 
conclusion should summarize the speech and 
should then restate the whole subject in a 
unique, striking way. The restatement 
should be a little mental nugget which 
hearers cannot forget. 

It goes almost without saying that an- 
other step in preparation is the choice of 
appropriate vocabulary and good English 
usage. But English usage cannot be per- 
fected for one speech; it involves continu- 
ous study and perpetual vigilance concern- 
ing clear, forceful expression. 


Delivery 


The last step in preparation is rehearsal. 
Too many students “prepare” the speech 
but never rehearse it. Consequently their 
final product is halting, jerky, and rough. 
Fluency results from the ease of neural dis- 
charges and the smoothness of motor vocal- 
ization. Without rehearsal the student will 
grasp for words and gasp for breath. Nerv- 
ousness increases and makes the whole re- 
port seem tense and wooden. At least two 
or three rehearsals before a mirror will give 
the student confidence, relax his muscles, 
and add variety to his expression. 

The best possible delivery falls flat unless 
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there has been adequate preparation, and 
vice versa. What we call delivery is com- 
prised of physical, mental, and vocal ac- 
tivity. 

Physical activity includes chiefly move- 
ments, posture or directness, and gestures. 
One of the most important movements is 
walking to the stage. The student should 
not rush nor loiter, mince nor shuffle. 
Naturalness with poise is the best approach. 
During the speech transitional movements 
help break too much sameness. Leaving the 
stage is regularly done too soon. Teachers 
have to insist that students refrain from 
leaving the stage while mumbling their last 
words. 

Posture that suggests ease, alertness, and 
dignity is best. Relaxation to the point of 
slouchiness and drill sergeant alertness are 
both undesirable. The student should be 
taught to face his audience directly with no 
gazing at floors, ceiling, nor windows. The 
speaker achieves rapport with his audience 
by looking directly into the eyes of indiv- 
iduals, instead of staring blankly into one 
section. 


Gestures 


Gestures are classified chiefly as head, 
arm, and hand; but they include an almost 
endless variety of bodily gyrations, acro- 
batics, and contortions. Manufactured and 
artificial gestures are always weak because 
they call attention to themselves. Gestures 
that must out with the surge of an idea 
are good because. they supplement the 
thought. In general a student should be en- 
couraged to use any gestures which add to 
thought or feeling and to eliminate all 
others. 

Mental and emotional activity are more 
subtle, but no less important than physical 
activity. Sincerity and earnestness, adapta- 
tion to the audience, and a spontaneous 
naturalness are essential to a good report. 
Sincerity is easily achieved when reports 
arise out of an interesting activity. 

Adaptation is always necessary in some 
degree because no speaker can exactly an- 
ticipate his audience situation during prep- 
aration. A previous speaker, a question be- 
fore the house, or even the temperature 
may vary the audience situation, thus call- 
ing for adaptation by the speaker. The stu- 
dent who can “think on his feet” can make 
the adaptation. 

Sincerity and adaptation need to be sup- 
plemented by a spontaneous naturalness. 
Artificiality is weakening. Freshness, spon- 
taneity and naturalness strengthen the 
speech. 


In addition to physical, mental and emo- 
tional activity, we must consider proper 
vocal activity. Pitch, range, quality, volume, 
and timing are elements to be considered. 

Pitch can be varied to supplement the 


Integration and Exehange 


Robert Morrell Kehoe, Commercial and 
Science Teacher, Wilkins Private 
High School, San Francisco 


Pp RESENTATION of reports by mem- 
bers of the advanced chemistry class to the 
elementary group in that subject has yielded 
excellent results in my courses at Wilkins 
this term. 

Not only is a high degree of integration 
fostered, but the system results in a mutu- 
ally valuable exchange of experiences. 

Information concerning the very absorb- 
ing applications of chemistry in modern 
life is acquired by the elementary group. 
This serves to re-vitalize their interest in 
the study of the less spectacular aspects of 
the science. 

Skill in the preparation and presentation 
of oral reports is developed by students in 
the advanced class. To aid this group in 
securing an inventory upon which to base 
future reports, I have prepared an objec- 
tive rating-sheet, which is filled out by 
members of the elementary group after each 
report. The data thus secured is made the 
subject of intensive study by the advanced 
group. 





thought or feeling of the speech. The av- 
erage voice pitch should be neither high 
nor low. Usually the pitch is too high be- 
cause of tension and stage fright. 

Range gives breadth to expression. Stu- 
dents tend to mumble in a monotone because 
their experience is limited. Monotony is the 
consistent abomination of student reports. 
Variety and range come with enriched ex- 
perience, with continual practice, and with 
a feeling of security on the stage. 

Quality is both congenital and acquired. 
It is fixed by anatomical structure, but 
changeable to a degree by relaxation of 
speech organs and by controlled breathing. 
Teachers can help students by demonstrat- 
ing the difference in speech arising from 
empty lungs and from full ones, by speak- 
ing with tense throat muscles and with re- 
laxed ones. 

Force or volume is best controlled when 
every member of the audience hears with 
ease. Students rarely use too much volume 
until they are relatively free from stage 
fright. With more relaxation, the voice can 
be projected so that only a slight amount of 
volume is necessary in the ordinary class- 
room. 

Timing in delivery involves rate and 
pause. A natural rate of about 125 words 
per minute is best unless the material itself 
demands a faster or slower rendition. Rate 
variation is highly desirable such as in- 
creased tempo to describe an oncoming 
train or a slowing rate to indicate suspense 
or stress. Thought pauses, variety pauses, 
and attention-getting pauses break the mon- 
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otonous drone too often characteristic of 
poor timing. 

Many types of checking are employed by 
skillful teachers. I offer no one method 
here. Teacher interruptions during a report 
are doubtful practice, but the setting down 
of checks on a card without a later con- 
ference is even less helpful to the student. 
It is suggested that mimeographed or 
printed cards be checked by the teacher, 
but filed by the student and available for 
reference and conference. 


Checking 


The card should list such items as Eng- 
lish usage, posture, tone quality (the items 
we have discussed in this article) with space 
for checking upon a graduated scale. In this 
way the student has a record not only of his 
continuous speech growth but of his im- 
provement in each individual speech essen- 
tial. 


In conclusion I wish to point out that 
even though the usual classroom report is 
poorly done, it may be greatly improved. 

Improved, not by magic nor merely by 
telling students to improve their reports, 
but by teaching students how to improve 
them. 

Attention to the fundamental principles 
outlined in this article will improve the 
quality of the increasing quantity of class- 
room reports. 


* % * 


The Elementary School Principalship 
(some aspects of its development and 
status) by Goodykoontz and Lane, bulletin, 
1938, no. 8, U. S. Office of Education, 46 
pages, is of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the opportunities for the pro- 
fessional preparation and service of elemen- 
tary school principals. 


* * *# 


Plow That Broke the Plains, documentary 
sound film, has been prepared for free use 
in the schools by the National Emergency 
Council. The River, another widely-known 
motion-picture, is ready for release to the 
schools. Both films, in the 16 mm width, 
may be borrowed from the Council upon 
request. Address: National Emergency 
Council, Fourteenth and G Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., The Council also has 
for free distribution a complete government- 
film chart and directory. 


* * * 


The new national occupational informa- 
tion and guidance service is described by 
John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in a recent issue of 
Occupations. Persons interested in this new 
service can obtain detailed information by 
addressing Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 





GIFTED CHILDREN 


THEIR PHYSICAL, MENTAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS; SUGGESTED 
ELEMENTS OF PROCEDURE AND ELEMENTS OF CURRICULUM 


Eleanora Markham, Teacher, 7th Grade, Seal Beach, Orange County 


L. 1930 the White House Confer- 
ence report contained this statement: 
“At present, there are in the United 
States about 1,500,000 gifted chil- 
dren.” It is with children thus desig- 
nated that I am concerned in this 
article. 


Before proceeding, it might be well 
to define terms. The word “gifted” is 
usually used to connotate an I.Q. of 
140 or over. In other words, those 
people having superior 
capacity are gifted. 

Intelligence has been variously de- 
scribed as the ability to do abstract 
thinking, as the ability to make ad- 
justments, or the ability to get along 
in the world. 


intellectual 


According to Terman, the indica- 
tions of superior intelligence most 
often noted are quick understanding, 
insatiable curiosity, extensive informa- 
tion, retentive memory, early speech, 
and unusual vocabulary. In Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Terman says that 
children who have achieved eminence 
in general, (1) heredity above the av- 
erage, and (2) superior advantages in 
early environment. They tend to show 
a very high degree of accomplishment 
throughout life. 


There are 4 or 5 of these children 
in every one thousand; they represent 
about 6 per cent of the total school 
population. Physically they are as a 
general rule superior to their class- 
mates in size, strength, and in neuro- 
muscular control and general health 
(Witty). They are not typically frail, 
weak, nor ugly. 

Hollingsworth’s study has shown 
that the photographs of gifted chil- 
dren were judged to be more hand- 
some or beautiful than the average 
child. Generally, gifted children be- 
come adolescent earlier than usual, and 
reach maturity in advance of their less 
gifted mates. 


Few gifted children come from very 


poor homes, but rather from fairly 
well-to-do families. They are usually 
from a cultural, mentally stimulating 
environment. These statements hold 
more true for early childhood than 
later; the correlation between social 
class and intelligence is much higher 
in early life. 

According to Morgan, gifted chil- 
dren are apt to have more mental and 
emotional conflicts. They are prone to 
experience greater difficulty in adjust- 
ing beteen reality and ideas, especially 
in social adjustments. On the other 
hand, Witty found that in leadership 
and social adaptability, gifted children 
are somewhat, though not markedly 
superior. They are usually modest and 
unassuming. 


Emotional Stabilization 


Mentally of course, these children 
are Outstanding. Although the desig- 
nation “gifted” has been made wholly 
on mental achievement, it has been 
by purpose in the preceeding lines to 
indicate that superiority is not always 
nor necessarily confined to one phase 
of the child’s development.  Intelli- 
gence is nothing unless the emotions, 
for instance, are stabilized, for emo- 
tional blocking is usually fatal to su- 
perior achievement. 

Gesell says that emotional, physical 
and mental maturation parallel each 
other. According to Witty they don’t. 
Gesell’s evidence is more conclusive, 
but it is based on very young children 
whose influences have all come from 
a family circle. In later years, I believe 
authorities would agree that superior 
children do not follow any set parallel- 
ism of maturation. 

A favorite argument concerns the 
question of compensation or correla- 
tion in achievement in various school 
subjects. Terman says, “There is a 
significant lack of parallelism in the 
development of abilities to deal with 
school subjects.” On the other hand, 
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the studies of Cox, and of Stoddard 
and Wellman, are the basis for their 
assertion that there is a high correla- 
tion in ability to deal with the various 
school subjects. Curtis says there is 


correlation, as do Hollingsworth, Witty and 
Thorndike. 


Evidence is overwhelmingly against Ter- 
man on his assertion. He himself says that 
by age 10 a high correlation has come. 
The general consensus of opinion is that 
educational development is not one-sided. 
Superiority in school is greatest, however, 
in thought subjects; it is near zero in pen- 
manship, sewing, gym, and manual training. 


Mental Growth Curves 


. Baldwin and Stecher have done a good 
deal of work on mental growth curves. 
They found that the mental growth curves 
were an almost straight line. Garrett and 
Schneck found the same thing. Curves show 
that average and superior children develop 
at different levels, though the curves are 
about the same shape; children of these 
different levels grow increasingly dissimilar 
with increase in chronological age. The 
growth curves of individual superior 
children tend to be more variable than the 
same of average. 


I have now discussed very briefly the 
physical, mental, emotional and social char- 
acteristics of gifted children. The important 
question is, “So what?” Beth Wellman 
said, “It would be better to think of intel- 
ligence test results as representing intellec- 
tual status at the moment and to proceed 
cautiously on the problems of precise pre- 
diction until more is known about varia- 
tions under differing conditions. Cervainly 
intelligence cannot be regarded as static; it 
should be regarded in terms of growth 
rather than as a fixed quantity.” 


Therefore our problem is to keep it grow- 
ing. We should strive for a continuity of 
endeavor in a setting that recognizes in- 
dividuality, for the latter is an outstanding 
characteristic of gifted children. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of organismic psychol- 
ogy, we want a curriculum concerned with 
the orientation of individuals in terms of 
understanding and control. These children 
(and all children) should find meaning and 
understanding in every experience, for ex- 
perience is basic to understanding. 

Attainment on higher levels in terms of 
social understandings is an outstanding goal 
of education. Tuttle, in his Social Basis of 
Education, says that the goal of education 
may be stated as the intensive cultivation 
of a broad range of wholesome social in- 
terests together with the provision of in- 
telligent means of satisfying these interests. 

One of the primary uses of intelligence 
tests should be to ascertain the child’s pres- 
ent status, so that we may lead him from 
where he is, to where we think he ought 
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to be. Almost every study shows that gifted 
children are offered little that is mentally 
or educationally provocative in the subject- 
matter or teaching methods of the schools. 

Witty and others point out that special 
provision is necessary if society is to gain 
the maximum from gifted children. Woods 
believes that segregation into special classes 
can provide the necessary methods and ma- 
terials for social and emotional adjustment. 
A study by Danielson bears out this theory. 

There is a question as to whether homo- 
geneous grouping is the structural solution 
ini the education of gifted children. They 
are not going to live all their lives solely 
in the company of people as highly intelli- 
gent as they. It seems to me that they 
should have all the practice possible in ad- 
justing to normal social groups; the latter 
infers a generous sprinkling of many de- 
grees of intelligence. Also. I question seg- 
regation on the basis of only one phase of 
development. It seems to me that we should 
consider the whole child, and not just one 
group of facts in relation to him. 


V ery few efforts have been made in the 
experimental determination of the proper 
curriculum for gifted children. Nearly every 
one made has been along the lines of in- 
creasing his information and intellectual at- 
tainment — in other words, concerned only 
with mental status. This is a great problem 
in the field of education, and one which 
will probably merit and gain increasing at- 
tention and study in the future. 

Conclusions as to the nature of the best 
curriculum for gifted children would take 
into consideration the following points: 
rapid promotion has more or less been the 
policy; however, it has never solved the 
problem. Enrichment classes have also been 
used, but hardly represent a successful so- 
lution to the problem. 


Recommendations 


The following may be regarded as gen- 
eral recommendations for the better han- 
dling of gifted children: 


1. Special classes for enrichment should be 
formed. 

2. The Commissioner of Education should pro- 
mote consideration of the problem. 

8. Teachers should be better instructed on the 
subject. 


4. The N.E.A. should stress the importance 
of the prob'em, in order to foster provision for 
the gifted child. 


5. Much research should be done on the psy- 
chology of learning and genius. 7 


6. As Horn says, “Failures to develop the 
very bright to their highest capacity represents 
waste of the kind that we can least afford.” 

It might be interesting to the reader to 
glance over the following material, which 
represents Terman’s conclusions of the 
reason for I.Q. changes in his gifted study 
subjects. 


1. Changes in ability over a term of years in 
such a group are due chiefly to “change-of- 
rate” factors inherent in the individuals, and 


such factors are correlated with sex. Boys (38) 
dropped 3 points. Girls (35) dropped 13. 

2. Factors of environment, personality, health, 
race, and nature of the Stanford-Binet test, 
were investigated as influences on the change 
of the 1.Q..; no evidence could be formed that 
these factors were significant, 


Give Me Men to Match My 
Mountains 


Inspired by the inscription on a State Building 
in Sacramento. Dedicated to California 
children and youth, 


Huldah Lucile Winsted, San Diego 


Give me men to match my mountains! 
Rings the challenge far and wide. 

To the youth of California, 

Like the never-ceasing tide. 


On it rolls across her tule lands, 
Orchards broad, and vineyards fair. 
Who will heed this stirring challenge? 
Who will listen —-do and dare? 


“Give me men to match my mountains!” 
Men with ready brain and hand, 

Men who labor, dreaming, planning, 
Men, who keen and eager stand 

Ready to develop oil fields, 

Build her roads and work her mines, 
Tap her distant mountain waters, 

Transmit power ‘long the lines. 


“Give me men to match my mountains!” 
Men who midst the stress and strife 
Never quite have lost the vision 

Of a nobler, finer life. 

Men, who in their toiling brothers 

Claim a kinship, rich and free, 

Men who dream, and plan, and labor 

For the State That Is To Be. 





PATRIOTIC TEACHERS 


Harriette Marian McKinley, Teacher, San Jose, Sania Clara County 


O.: who has taught during two 
decades has seen many marked changes 
in the viewpoint of educators. 


During the earlier years teachers 
were imbued with a patriotic spirit 
handed down from parents and their 
own instructors. These teachers firmly 
believed in the superiority of their 
cwn country whose institutions were 
founded with the view of perpetuat- 
ing the ideals of democracy. They be- 
lieved that our institutions and laws 
were thoughtfully and wisely selected 
from among the best of those of the 
older nations from which our fathers 
came. 


It must be admitted by even the 
critics of our “out-moded government™ 
that scores of students brought up on 
those “old-fashioned” principles be- 
came some of our finest citizens. In 
fact every noteworthy statesman and 
historical hero to whom we point with 
pride today was a believer and an ad- 
mirer of our form of government. 

It is a regrettable fact that some of our 
more “intellectual” educators have so crit- 
icized our American institutions that it is 
freely commented on in foreign capitals. 
Our national heroes have been torn down, 
bringing out their weaknesses rather than 


emphasizing their sterling qualities. With 
all of these criticisms offered and no con- 


structive measures substituted, students may 
become easy prey to unwise propaganda. 


We all know the fallacies and shortcom- 
ings in our government, due in a great 
part to selfish and unwise people, but if 
we are going to educate our children to he 
good citizens they must know the best of 
our institutions as well as its faults. They 
must be trained — knowing the best and 
the worst — to be fearless leaders who will 
go intelligently forth to lead constructive 
lives and not as cynical observers of our 
shortcomings only. 

A knowledge of child psychology has 
shown us that students minds — even those 
of high school and college students — are 
more or less plastic and open to guidance 
by the personality of a teacher. It sounds 
very logical to say that teachers should he 
given full liberty to teach all the modern 
isms, allowing the pupil to determine for 
himself which form is desirable. But unless 
the teacher is himself a patriotic American, 
with no leanings toward some other form 
of government, he is bound to emphasize 
his own beliefs. 

It is my belief that most public school 
teachers are patriotic and through the teach- 
ing of history and civics try to imbue their 
pupils with a loyalty to our country and 
its institutions, emphasizing the fact that 
many of its weak points today are due to 
the apathy of our citizens. 

The function of the public school teacher 
as a leader in true patriotism is one of im- 
portance, not to be neglected if she would 
strengthen the very foundation of our Na- 
tion, namely our future citizenry. 





MARINE LIFE 


A TRAVELING SHELL EXHIBIT 


Mina Lee, General Supervisor, Santa Cruz County Rural Schools 


= out your text books. Open 
them to page 37. Read about the 
oyster and be able to answer the ques- 
tions on page 41.” 

The “progressive teacher” raises 
her voice in protest against such an- 
tiquated practices as a regular class 
room procedure. Of course she is 
using the up-to-the-minute, stream- 
lined experience program, teaching by 
units. 

She has her units all arranged and 
dated and her material collected, and 
with the determination of an army 
tank she covers. the ground mapped 
ahead, flattening out in true tank-like 
fashion obstacles that cross her path. 

She lives in the mountain section. 
She has planned her first fall unit on 
clothing. She will begin with cot- 
ton. She is excellently prepared and 
all set. Imagine her disappointment 
when she finds the pupils more in- 
terested in what the four new chil- 
dren have to tell about the big saw 
mill just opened a half-mile above the 
school than in her lovely Geographic 
pictures of the cotton industry. 

She hears such questions as, “What 
timber are they cutting? Where will 
they ship it? What will it be used 
for? What kind of power is to run 
the saws? etc.” So she says irritably, 
“Stop your visiting now and we will 
have our social studies period.” 

Of course you just couldn't shift to a 
unit on shelter and begin with lumber be- 
ing produced at your very elbow! Not if 
you have a perfectly beautiful unit on 
clothing all cut and dried! Is that set 
way of choosing units so far ahead of the 
textbook assignment that just made us 
shudder? 

True it is that the best teachers are not 
so inflexible in their choice of material. 
The above instance is highly exaggerated 
and the wise handling of work in units 
makes room for the natural development 
of thought, social interests, physical growth 
through activity, artistic and mechanical 
expression, etc. 

If greater use can be made of the im- 
mediate environment of the pupils so that 
they learn to appreciate the richness of 
their own surroundings, it will be easier 


to develop useful, happy and resourceful 
citizens who can turn to an avocation or 
hobby of their own creation. 

This will provide natural mental stimu- 
lation rather than that artificial stimulation 
of commercialized entertainment. 

In Santa Cruz County Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Turvey of the Santa Cruz Museum 
are deeply interested in natural science. 
They have made collections of shells com- 
mon to the local coast, mounted them in 


Riker specimen cases and loaned them to | 


the schools. 


At the first presentation of the shells it 
is hardly to be hoped that they will arrive 
at an exactly opportune time in the science 
program. However, that did happen in one 
high school biology class. The pupils were 
discussing local shells when they arrived! 


In several schools pupils had collections 
of shells which they had gathered while 
on excursions at the beach but had never 
classified. They eagerly brought them and 
classified them by comparison with the 
specimens in the exhibit. 


We Are Miserable 


A very interesting response came from 
one room of intermediate pupils. They had 
been studying the westward movement in 
the United States by dramatization. They 
were the pioneers. They studied the routes 
which they would take. They constructed 
wagons, replicas of the prairie schooners. 
They discussed supplies needed and dan- 
gers expected. When shells were presented 
to them the tacher said, “We have not 
reached the coast! When we do we will be 
interested, no doubt, in the study of 
shells. Just now we are spending a miser- 
able winter in the Sierras!” 


However, they looked at the shells and 
were interested. They will be ready when 
the times comes to add the touch of natural 
science to their social science study. 

Nearly all of the children in the Santa 
Cruz County schools have spent days at the 
beach. Most of them have shell collections. 
It is hoped that several direct and indirect 
outcomes may result from the presentation 
of these shells from the museum. 


Dhrect LY it should make the children 
conscious that there is value in their real 
interest in the things about them. A hand- 
ful of oddly-shaped shells. found on any 
beach is commonplace, but when they be- 
come limpets with several known uses to 
man, or piddocks who carry delicate little 
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shovels with which to bore tunnels into 
solid rock and who can grow new shovels 
when the old ones wear out, or that little 
white shells that remind them of Shell gas- 
oline turned out to be a scallop who has 
about 70 green eyes and travels only in 
reverse gear,—well, that little handful of 
shells isn’t so commonplace any more! 

Everybody won't be ready to go to the 
beach for shells, but collecting is conta- 
gious. Some schools will begin with trees, 
collect and label leaves and bits of bark. 
Varicolored stones found along the road 
side are provocative. They can be col- 
lected and thrilling stories found of their 
origin and travels that made it possible for 
a piece of gold-bearing quartz, all round 
and polished to rest beside a granite 
pebble. 


The Scientific Attitude 


Indirectly, as the joy of studying science 
grows, a real scientific attitude may be de- 
veloped. Who knows? Children trained 
in systematic observation necessary for 
classification will learn that they must never 
jump to conclusions but must wait till all 
of the evidence is in before making their 
decisions. : 

They may learn that reason only, is valu- 
able in scientific study, that they should 
not let their feelings cause them to be 
prejudiced because a preconceived notion 
of their own was upset by actual evidence. 


They may learn to be patient in search- 
ing for evidence and broad enough to ad- 
mit that the other fellow’s judgment was 
better than their own. They may learn 
how to think instead of just what to think. 

And so if they awaken an appreciation 
for the splendor about us at our very 
finger, ear and eye tips, so to speak, and 
if they help to kindle the scientific attitude 
which will make for clearer thinking citi- 
zens, the little cases of shells may be re- 
turned to the Santa Cruz Museum to rest 
till some one calls for them to help again 
in classification or better still, in inspiration. 


* * # 


Mrs. Nina Willis Walter, teacher, Ascot 
Avenue School, Los Angeles, instructor of 
creativé poetry, Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege Extension Division in Los Angeles, 
and editor of Nuggets, recently addressed 
a group ‘of parents, teachers, and school 
children at Fullerton Public Library, and 
presented a demonstration lesson in cre- 
ative poetry techniques. 

Mrs. Walter urged the parents and 
teachers who are interested in helping chil- 
dren to give. expression to the creative 
impulse to guide them to see the beauty 
all about them, to realize the significance 
of little things, and to view their everyday 
experiences imaginatively. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


NEW ACTIVITIES IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Frank A. Wilby, Redlands Senior High School, San Bernardino County 


in widespread use of public-ad- 
dress systems in high schools for an- 
nouncing football, basketball, and 
other games, besides as an assistance to 
speakers or singers, offers to public- 
speaking teachers a new activity which 
will enliven a speech course and inter- 
est the students. 

What are some of the new demands 
on a speech course and how can we 
fill these by use of a public-address 
system? 

With the advent of the radio, the 
scope of a speech instructor’s work 
has been immensely widened. No 
longer is he asked only to prepare 
students to speak with ease before a 
visible audience, but he should also 
introduce them to the technique of 
speaking into a microphone. 


Demands of the Mike 


When speaking unseen over a pub- 
lic-address system a much greater de- 
mand is placed on the student's ability 
to make his voice pleasing and inter- 
esting, as his personality may only be 
revealed by his manner of speech. 

The obvious fascination of radio 
work on the part of the students in- 
tensifies their interest in public speak- 
ing. Those who are especially inter- 
ested in radio announcing are given 
an opportunity to determine whether 
they are actually fitted in voice and 
temperament to work in such a field, 
and, if not, to consider some other 
kind of eventual employment. 

With all this in mind, and with a pub- 
lic-address system at my disposal, I de- 
termined to explore its possibilities. The 
announcing for our football games was be- 
ing done in rather a haphazard method by 
a radio student. We were given the pri- 
vilege of taking care of all the announcing 
at home games. 

In preparation we analyzed the various 
things which should be announced after 
each play to keep the spectator well in- 
formed. The name of the ballpacker and 
tackler, the downs and yards to go, the 
position of the ball on the field, the type 


of play, and other such necessary elements 
were included. 

Next we had the public-address system 
set up in the auditorium, where we prac- 
tised with it until all were familiar with 
its use. 

Especially important at this point was 
the mastering of the distance and position 
of the microphone in relation to the mouth 
of the speaker. Our own experience in- 
dicated that greatest clarity was obtained 
when the microphone was held about six 
inches from the speaker, and at a slight 
side angle. 


Preparations for the Game 


Before the game, typed forms, prepared 
by the typing class, were given to the four 
announcers, each of whom who was to 
have charge of a quarter. These were so 
devised that spaces were provided for writ- 
ing in substitutes after the names and num- 
bers of the beginning line-up. 

The time of the game found the four 
selected announcers inclined to be nervous, 
but a few minutes performance quickly 
ended that. Those not announcing at the 
time procured information on different 
aspects of the game for the announcer. 
The work was done most satisfactorily, and 
many favorable comments were heard. 

All thoroughly enjoyed the work, and 
competition for the job of announcing fu- 
ture games is keen. The speaker learns 
to guard his words carefully, since every 
error is magnified several hundred times 
and he has a critical audience; he tries to 
be grammatically correct to avoid personal 


Adult Edueation 


Contra Costa County has initiated a 
plan for coordination of special day and 
evening classes in adult education with 
view to making more widely available the 
present offerings and to increase these of- 


ferings by pooling requests for special 
classes and locating them in desirable sit- 


uations. 


Directors of night schools, principals of 
high schools and members of the staff of 
County Superintendent Bryan O. Wilson, 
make up a group who have already held 
two county-wide conferences, have made a 
survey of existing courses and requests for 
courses, and have set up an informal or- 
ganization to facilitate cooperative action. 
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embarrassment, and makes a genuine effort 
toward proper pitch adjustment. 
Speaking becomes functional, and, hence - 
to the student, valuable, rather than an 
unpleasant part of classroom routine. 


Superior to Drama 


The production of radio scripts is also 
valuable if a public-address system is avail- 
able. Many of the difficulties of the radio 
profession are encountered. The creation of 
sound effects, music, and perfect timing 
all enter in. Especially valuable to speech 
work is the fact that, important in speech 
study, the voice must be carefully trained 
in rehearsals to reflect excitement, enthu- 
siasm, and the various emotional colorings. 
This promotes elasticity of pitch, good 
phrasing, and consideration of voice qual- 
ity, while the actual physical acting, which 
should find its place in drama courses, is 
completely omitted. The audience hears 
the program as if it were a radio release, 
since the production is done in another 
part of the building, reaching the assembly 
through loudspeakers. 


Thus, as an aid to public speaking, the 
use of a public-address system is superior 
to drama work both in economy of time 
and the extra demand it makes on voice 
training. Excellent radio scripts may be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion at a very low cost. Or, even better, 
the scripts could be prepared by creative 
writing or English classes. 


New Gregg Books 


Tiree new books issued by Gregg 
Company are,— 1. Retailing—Principles 
and Practices of Retail Buying, Advertis- 
ing, Selling and Management, by G. Henry 
Richert of Rockford, This text 
of 440 pages with many illustrations is on 
the secondary level and covers all phases 
and functions of retail store operation. By 
means of charts, drawings, business forms 
and other types of illustrations the prin- 
ciples of visual education are employed to 
good advantage. 


Illinois. 


2. Problems in Economic Geography, by 
Drs. Ridgley and Ekblaw, 203 pages, is a 
very complete workbook for use with the 
text Influence Of Geography On Our 
Economic Life and is on the secondary 
level. It is arranged in pad form, 84 
by 11 inches, with perforated edges and 
side opening. 

3. A Treatise on Ornamental Type- 
writing by George A. Flanagan; 113 pages, 
illustrated with nearly 400 borders, orna- 
ments and designs. This supplementary 
typewriting text reveals surprising possi- 
bilities of the typewriter. 





EDUCATION FOR CCC 


Clarice E. Dechent,* Elementary Teacher, Gonzales, Monterey County 


Bias education is recognized 
as a growing field in educational cir- 
cles throughout the United States. 
There is a phase of this work being 
carried on in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, about which relatively 
few people know. Over 63,000 camp 
men are receiving regular instruction 
for credit in subjects of interest un- 
der this program. 


The CCC administration center is 
Washington, D. C. For effective ad- 
ministration, the country is divided 
into nine sections known as Corps 
Areas. Each of these areas has its 
own administrative office. California 
is in the Ninth Corps Area, which 
also includes Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Utah. 

A glimpse into the variety found among 
camp enrollees will perhaps aid in describ- 


ing the situation some 4,790 
teachers work. There is a wide range of 


in which 
intelligence among the men. Educational 


background runs from a few years of 
grammar school work to high school, ju- 


nior college, and even college level 
Races and Nationalities 


Most races and nationalities are repre- 
There are certain 
One can find 
much ambition among certain of the men 
and little among others. Some have had 
positions and lost them, others have never 
been employed. All 
tween 17 and 24 years of age. 


sented in the camps. 
normal. leaders, followers. 


enrollees are be- 


With such a group as this the educa- 
tional adviser of each camp begins his 
work, with the aim in mind to have each 
one leave camp a little better man than 
the one who came in. The camp educa- 
tional adviser is assisted in instruction by 
the army staff of the camp, camp doctor, 
forestry foremen, certain qualified enrollees, 
teachers from nearby schools, and teach- 
ers working under the Emergency Educa- 
tional Program. 


Several types offered. 
There are academic courses, which may 
lead to graduation. A number of the men 
have been able to complete elementary 
school requirements, and a few have grad- 


of classes are 


*Instructor, recreational class, CCC Camp, 
Arroyo Seco, Monterey County. 


i1Frank E. Hill: School in the Camps, p. 68. 


uated from high school while enrolled in 
the camp. 


Possibly the most popular and most 
practical courses are those of a vocational 
nature. Nearly every man is enrolled in 
at least one of these. They are the classes 
which offer preparation for possible future 
employment. Included in this type of in- 
struction are such courses as: commercial 
work, journalism, printing, radio, painting, 
carpentry, office practice, blasting, forestry, 


look-out instruction, store management, 


woodworking, cooking, diatetics, and trac- 
tor driving. 


Vocational Data 


Additional vocational data may be se- 
cured through correspondence courses, the 
lessons for which are prepared in a central 
mimeographing headquarters in San Fran- 
Diesel engineering, aeronautics, ad- 
vanced forestry and other courses are of- 


cisco. 


fered by correspondence. 


Though they are not officially termed 
“classes”, truck operation, trail construc- 
tion, bridge construction, telephone line 
maintenance, and other things learned in 
connection with the project itself do con- 
tribute to the vocational education of the 
men. 


A third type of instruction is informal 
activity classes. These are for the purpose 
of recreation and cultural development. 
Freehand drawing, leathercraft, music, dra- 
educational motion pictures, and 
literary work are offered. Miscellaneous 
classes in first aid, safety, life saving, and 
classes for the training of camp leaders, 
teachers, and foremen complete the edu- 
cational set-up in the camps. 


matics, 


Facilities are limited as to classrooms 
and equipment. There are a few small 
rooms for instruction, a larger assembly 
hall, sometimes a crude laboratory, print- 
ing room. Each camp has a library, which 
is kept up by donations. Periodically, 
fresh sets of books reach the camps from 
a traveling library. These books are kept 
awhile at one camp, then sent on to other 
camps. Occasionally, a camp will be al- 
lowed to keep one set permanently. The 
type of books include reference, fiction, 
and periodicals. 

Since it is the aim of the adviser and 
staff to expose camp enrollees to every 
possible aducational opportunity, it is nec- 
essary that the adviser know every man as 
well as possible. This is accomplished by 
means of personal interviews between the 
adviser and every man in the camp. Dur- 
ing the interviews, the adviser endeavors 
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to learn the boy's background, training, 
ambitions, and interests. He assures each 
man that he may be free to talk with 
the adviser at any time. 


Attendance in classes is never required. 
It is felt that if a class is made worth- 
while, and if the men are sufficiently in- 
terested, they will attend. The fact that 
California camps report 90% attendance in 
one or more classes per man seems to in- 
dicate that the plan is successful. 


Franx E. Hill has summarized the 
contribution of the CCC educational pro- 
gram as follows:' 


1. The creation by the Army of an adminis- 
trative background friendly to the concept of 


the camp educational program and of power 


to make it effective. 


2. The development of educational values in 
the work projects by the technical staffs. 


3. The co-ordination of authority in the best 
camps, which brings Army, education, and 
technical services together in cooperative ef- 
fort, 


4. A remarkable degree of success through 
the foregoing means and the methods and prac- 
tice of the Educational Program in addition, in 
reaching a type of young man seldom reached 
by other agencies. 


5. The creation of a new type of curriculum 
that may have value for education beyond the 
camps as well as in them. 


6. The creation of a new type of teaching 
force with similar possibilities. 


7. The development of a training method of 
particular value for 


a. Its creative relationship of instructor to 
student 


b. Its close relationship of study to life. 
8. The demonstration of new possibilities for 


improving both school work and adult educa- 
tion in American communities, 


The Palmer Company, veteran publish- 
ers of the magazine Education, and of 
outlines, tests, education aids, color prints 
and so forth, have moved their office from 
120 Boylston Street, where they have been 
for many years, to 370 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th 
Street, New York City, have recently pub- 
lished beautiful illustrated children’s ver- 
sions of Lohengrin and MHaensel and 
Gretel; adaptations by Robert Lawrence 
and illustrations by Mildred Boyle. These 
lovely books are of interest to all musically- 
minded children. 


The same publishers have reecntly issued 
Study and Appreciation of the Short 
Story, by Johnson, Cowan and Peacock, all 
of Missouri. This excellent text of 450 
pages is for secondary school use. 
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FLOWER SHOW 


A FLOWER SHOW ORGANIZED BY CHILDREN 


Lena May Willsey, Art Teacher, Loara Sehool, Orange County 


I. September the principal of a 
four-teacher school in a flower-con- 
scious community said, “I'd like to 
have a flower show at the end of the 


” 


year. 

This idea became reality on May 
11 as over 100 children created nearly 
200 flower arrangements in two hours 
with an ease which showed clearly a 
beginning of an understanding of the 
principles underlying an art expres- 
sion. 


Outside judges competently judged the 
arrangements; a student clerk filled in the 
prize ribbons and placed them by the ar- 
rangements rating highest in beauty of line, 
relation to container, color harmony, dark 
and light interest, relation to accessories and 
originality. 

The arrangements were grouped into four 
classes designated as: 

Class A. 
Class B. 
Class C. 
Class D. 

In order that the entrants might compete 
more fairly each class was divided into sec- 
tions — one section for each two grades 
and a fifth section added for adults. 

Beginning in January, the children studied 
and arranged one type of arrangement at a 
time for five or six weeks each. Every boy 
and girl had a chance to make at least one 
arrangement of each type in his own room 
or in the office to help beautify his school 


Japanese influence 
Compact 

Light and airy 
Miniature 


Arrangements being made in the work- 
room by (left to right) Roger Panner, 4th 
grade, Dick Bittner, 2nd grade, Norman 
Pape, 7th grade, Violet Musch, 6th grade. 


and to benefit himself by practise and crit- 
icism. 

Many new words became a permanent 
part of the children’s vocabulary as a result 
of class criticisms. “He has repeated his 
colors very well”, or “The flowers just seem 
to grow out of that bowl”, or sometimes 
the adverse “I would change the back- 
ground because it is too near the same value 
as the flowers, and the flowers don’t show 
very much™ are each typical remarks made 
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by the six-year-old children as well as by 
the older ones. 

A second grade boy gave the following 
criticism of a first grade boy's arrangement 
of mustard in a turquoise lined yellow bowl 
against a yellow-green background with an 
inquisitive turquoise duck with a yellow bill: 

“I like the way Billy has repeated his yellow 
all the way through — and that pretty blue. I 
wouldn’t change anything. The duck looks like 
he was smelling and smelling the flowers. I 
like the way those flowers sparkle just like 
beads against that background.” 

The actual staging of the show was ac- 
companied by committees into which the 
7th and 8th grade group divided itself. A 
7th grade boy of ability offered to chairman 
the whole group and met with the art 
teacher weekly as well as making sugges- 
tions and helping the various groups. 

The co-chairman became a general handy 
man. A flower show in a nearby town was 
visited by the staging committee, which re- 
turned with many ideas for table covering, 
containers, booths and general room ar- 
rangement. 

The hostess committee worked by shifts 
in the kitchen making punch and washing 
dishes, in the booth selling candy, cake and 
punch which was generously donated by 
parents anxious to help cover the expense 
of the show, and at the door welcoming 
visitors. 

Extra time was granted to the publicity 
committee, which painted posters, a large 
sign for the school grounds, direction signs 
and wrote articles for the school paper. 


Entry blanks were dittoed and sent out 
by the entry committee, which also classi- 
fied the blanks as they were returned. The 
secretaries wrote letters to the tentative 
judges, wrote them again thanking them 
for accepting and giving them directions for 
reaching the school, and later wrote them 


thank-you notes; they also filled in the entry 


Exhibits (left to right) Left, 2nd prize, miniature, Kathleen Winney 7th grade. Center, \st prize, Japanese style, Volet Musch, 6th 
grade. Right, 1st prize, light and airy, Jean Marion, 8th grade. 
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Clarice E. Dechent,* Elementary Teacher, Gonzales, Monterey County 


Piste education is recognized 
as a growing field in educational cir- 
cles throughout the United States. 
There is a phase of this work being 
carried on in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, about which relatively 
few people know. Over 63,000 camp 
men are receiving regular instruction 
for credit in subjects of interest un- 
der this program. 


The CCC administration center is 
Washington, D. C. For effective ad- 
ministration, the country is divided 
into nine sections known as Corps 
Areas. Each of these areas has its 
own administrative office. California 
is in the Ninth Corps Area, which 
also includes Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Utah. 

A glimpse into the variety found among 
camp enrollees will perhaps aid in describ- 
ing the situation some 4,790 
teachers work. There is a wide range of 


in which 
intelligence among the men. Educational 
background 
grammar school work to high school, ju- 


runs from a few years of 


nior college, and even college level. 
Races and Nationalities 
Most races and nationalities are repre- 


sented in the camps. 
normal leaders, followers. 


There are certain 
One can find 
much ambition among certain of the men 
and little among others. Some have had 
positions and lost them, others have never 
been employed. All 


tween 17 and 24 years of age. 


enrollees are be- 


With such a group as this the educa- 
tional adviser of each camp begins his 
work, with the aim in mind to have each 
one leave camp a little better man than 
the one who came in. The camp educa- 
tional adviser is assisted in instruction by 
the army staff of the camp, camp doctor, 
forestry foremen, certain qualified enrollees, 
teachers from nearby schools, and teach- 
ers working under the Emergency Educa- 
tional Program. 
types 
There are academic courses, which may 
lead to graduation. A number of the men 
have been able to complete elementary 
school requirements, and a few have grad- 


Several of classes are offered. 


recreational class, CCC Camp, 


*Instructor, 
Arroyo Seco, Monterey County. 
1Frank E. Hill: School in the Camps, p. 68. 


uated from high school while enrolled in 
the camp. 


Possibly the most popular and most 
practical courses are those of a vocational 
nature. Nearly every man is enrolled in 
at least one of these. They are the classes 
which offer preparation for possible future 
employment. Included in this type of in- 
struction are such courses as: commercial 
work, journalism, printing, radio, painting, 
carpentry, office practice, blasting, forestry, 
look-out instruction, store management, 
woodworking, cooking, diatetics, and trac- 
tor driving. 


Vocational Data 


Additional vocational data may be se- 
cured through correspondence courses, the 
lessons for which are prepared in a central 
mimeographing headquarters in San Fran- 
Diesel engineering, aeronautics, ad- 
vanced forestry and other courses are of- 


cisco. 


fered by correspondence. 


Though they are not officially termed 
“classes”, truck operation, trail construc- 
tion, bridge construction, telephone line 
maintenance, and other things learned in 
connection with the project itself do con- 
tribute to the vocational education of the 
men. 


A third type of instruction is informal 
activity classes. These are for the purpose 
of recreation and cultural development. 
Freehand drawing, leathercraft, music, dra- 
matics, educational motion pictures, and 
literary work are offered. Miscellaneous 
classes in first aid, safety, life saving, and 
classes for the training of camp leaders, 
teachers, and foremen complete the edu- 
cational set-up in the camps. 


Facilities are limited as to classrooms 
and equipment. There are a few small 
rooms for instruction, a larger assembly 
hall, sometimes a crude laboratory, print- 
ing room. Each camp has a library, which 
is kept up by donations. Periodically, 
fresh sets of books reach the camps from 
a traveling library. These books are kept 
awhile at one camp, then sent on to other 
camps. Occasionally, a camp will be al- 
lowed to keep one set permanently. The 
type of books include reference, fiction, 
and periodicals. 

Since it is the aim of the adviser and 
staff to expose camp enrollees to every 
possible aducational opportunity, it is nec- 
essary that the adviser know every man as 
well as possible. This is accomplished by 
means of personal interviews between the 
adviser and every man in the camp. Dur- 
ing the interviews, the adviser endeavors 
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to learn the boy’s background, training, 
ambitions, and interests. He assures each 
man that he may be free to talk with 
the adviser at any time. 


Attendance in classes is never required. 
It is felt that if a class is made worth- 
while, and if the men are sufficiently in- 
terested, they will attend. The fact that 
California camps report 90% attendance in 
one or more classes per man seems to in- 
dicate that the plan is successful. 


Frank E. Hill has summarized the 
contribution of the CCC educational pro- 
gram as follows:’ 


1. The creation by the Army of an adminis- 
trative background friendly to the concept of 


_the camp educational program and of power 


to make it effective. 


2. The development of educational values in 
the work projects by the technical staffs. 


8. The co-ordination of authority in the best 
camps, which brings Army, education, and 
technical services together in cooperative ef- 
fort, 


4. A remarkable degree of success through 
the foregoing means and the methods and prac- 
tice of the Educational Program in addition, in 
reaching a type of young man seldom reached 
by other agencies. 


5. The creation of a new type of curriculum 
that may have value for education beyond the 
camps as well as in them. 


6. The creation of a new type of teaching 
force with similar possibilities. 


7. The development of a training method of 
particular value for 


a. Its creative relationship of instructor to 
student 


b. Its close relationship of study to life. 
8. The demonstration of new possibilities for 


improving both school work and adult educa- 
tion in American communities, 


The Palmer Company, veteran publish- 
ers of the magazine Education, and of 
outlines, tests, education aids, color prints 
and so forth, have moved their office from 
120 Boylston Street, where they have been 
for many years, to 370 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th 
Street, New York City, have recently pub- 
lished beautiful illustrated children’s ver- 
sions of Lohengrin and Haensel and 
Gretel; adaptations by Robert Lawrence 
and illustrations by Mildred Boyle. These 
lovely books are of interest to all musically- 
minded children. 


The same publishers have reecntly issued 
Study and Appreciation of the Short 
Story, by Johnson, Cowan and Peacock, all 
of Missouri. This excellent text of 450 
pages is for secondary school use. 
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FLOWER SHOW 


A FLOWER SHOW ORGANIZED BY CHILDREN 


Lena May Willsey, Art Teacher, Loara Sehool, Orange County 


I. September the principal of a 
four-teacher school in a flower-con- 
scious community said, “I'd like to 
have a flower show at the end of the 


” 


year. 

This idea became reality on May 
11 as over 100 children created nearly 
200 flower arrangements in two hours 
with an ease which showed clearly a 
beginning of an understanding of the 
principles underlying an art expres- 
sion. 


Outside judges competently judged the 
arrangements; a student clerk filled in the 
prize ribbons and placed them by the ar- 
rangements rating highest in beauty of line, 
relation to container, color harmony, dark 
and light interest, relation to accessories and 
originality. 

The arrangements were grouped into four 
classes designated as: 

Class A. 
Class B. 
Class C. 
Class D. 

In order that the entrants might compete 
more fairly each class was divided into sec- 
tions — one section for each two grades 
and a fifth section added for adults. 

Beginning in January, the children studied 
and arranged one type of arrangement at a 
time for five or six weeks each. Every boy 
and girl had a chance to make at least one 
arrangement of each type in his own room 
or in the office to help beautify his school 


Japanese influence 
Compact 

Light and airy 
Miniature 


Arrangements being made in the work- 
room by (left to right) Roger Panner, 4th 
grade, Dick Bittner, 2nd grade, Norman 
Pape, 7th grade, Violet Musch, 6th grade. 


and to benefit himself by practise and crit- 
icism. 

Many new words became a permanent 
part of the children’s vocabulary as a result 
of class criticisms. “He has repeated his 
colors very well’, or “The flowers just seem 
to grow out of that bowl”, or sometimes 
the adverse “I would change the back- 
ground because it is too near the same value 
as the flowers, and the flowers don’t show 
very much” are each typical remarks made 
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by the six-year-old children as well as by 
the older ones. 

A second grade boy gave the following 
criticism of a first grade boy’s arrangement 
of mustard in a turquoise lined yellow bowl 
against a yellow-green background with an 
inquisitive turquoise duck with a yellow bill: 

“I like the way Billy has repeated his yellow 
all the way through —and that pretty blue. I 
wouldn’t change anything. The duck looks like 
he was smelling and smelling the flowers. I 
like the way those flowers sparkle just like 
beads against that background.” 

The actual staging of the show was ac- 
companied by committees into which the 
7th and 8th grade group divided itself. A 
7th grade boy of ability offered to chairman 
the whole group and met with the art 
teacher weekly as well as making sugges- 
tions and helping the various groups. 

The co-chairman became a general handy 
man. A flower show in a nearby town was 
visited by the staging committee, which re- 
turned with many ideas for table covering, 
containers, booths and general room ar- 
rangement. 

The hostess committee worked by shifts 
in the kitchen making punch and washing 
dishes, in the booth selling candy, cake and 
punch which was generously donated by 
parents anxious to help cover the expense 
of the show, and at the door welcoming 
visitors. 

Extra time was granted to the publicity 
committee, which painted posters, a large 
sign for the school grounds, direction signs 
and wrote articles for the school paper. 

Entry blanks were dittoed and sent out 
by the entry committee, which also classi- 
fied the blanks as they were returned. The 
secretaries wrote letters to the tentative 
judges, wrote them again thanking them 
for accepting and giving them directions for 
reaching the school, and later wrote them 
thank-you notes; they also filled in the entry 


Exhibits (left to right) Left, 2nd prize, miniature, Kathleen Winney 7th grade. Center, \st prize, Japanese style, Volet Musch, 6th 
grade. Right, 1st prize, light and airy, Jean Marion, 8th grade. 





Boys fingers have proven themselves to be 
adept in the flower arronging room as on 
the baseball diamond. Photographs by C. 
Perry. 


forms for identification of the arrange- 
ments. 

An 8th grade boy designed and cut a 
linoleum block which was used to block the 
prize ribbons made of paper. The clerk 
blocked the ribbons and aided the judges. 

The morning after the show the still fresh 
flowers were taken to the hospital; the ar- 
rangement equipment was sorted and the 
room became again a cafeteria as the sys- 
tematic clean-up committee did its work. 


Every child in the school had a part in 
the preparation for the flower show as well 
as the aesthetic experience of arranging 
and enjoying beautifully-arranged flowers 
throughout the year. There were schedule 
covers, program covers, flower designs for 
entry forms and screens to be designed and 
made, and incidental music for the after- 
noon and evening to be furnished. 

It is interesting to note that the enthusi- 
asm and participation of the boys was even 
more pronounced than that of the girls, 
and the prize winners were evenly divided 
— boys and girls. 

Community interest was expressed by co- 
operation, participation and attendance — 
200 people were guests during the show. 
The enthusiasm within the school and the 
actual learning which took place warrant 
the already progressing plans for a better 
show next year. 


* * 


State Humane Association of California 
is a state federation of anti-cruelty societies 
and others interested in humane work. 
Charles W. Friedrichs is secretary, with of- 
fice at 2500 16th Street, San Francisco. 
An office is also maintained at 3612 11th 
Avenue, Los Angeles. Official magazine. 
published monthly, is Our Animals. 
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WILD ANIMALS 


Clara Taverner McCord, Teacher, Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Long Beach 


@O: the first day of the fall semes- 
ter the children discussed what they 
had done during the summer. Some 
had visited the Zoo at San Diego when 
at the Fair, while others had been to 
the Los Angeles Zoo in Griffith Park. 

In anticipation that the conversa- 
tion would center about visits to the 
Zoo or the museum, the teacher had 


at hand a large number of pictures of . 


wild animals to supplement the mea- 
ger knowledge of those who had not 
been to either place and likewise to 
give unity to the mental pictures of 
the group as a whole. 
Some one asked where the ele- 
phants came trom. Immediately, most 
of the children were anxious to tell. 
Africa was suggested and was located 
on the map. Some one asked if they 
did not live in other places as well. 
Tom offered the suggestion that 
elephants live in the jungle. 
“Where are the jungles?” was the 
next question. 
Those who had read extensively 
were ready to locate some of the 
jungles and did so, using both globe 
and world map. The locations of 
others were left to be pointed out as 
discovered in subsequent research. 
The genuine interest manifested in 
jungle animals gave rise to the 
teacher's reading The Midnight Pool, 
from Wonders of the Jungle, Book 
One. This carried the group from 
their classroom to far-off Africa. 
The elephants’ march to the water- 
hole described in this selection led to 
many questions; such as: 
1. Who was the leader? 
2. How was he chosen? 
3. In what different parts of the world 
may elephants be found? 

. Is there any difference among those 
found in the different places? 

. Which elephants do we find in the 
circus? 

The group was eager to find out 
more about elephants. Since the num- 
ber of books with definite information 
on the questions raised by the pupils 
was too limited to supply a copy to 


each child, the class divided into 
groups for study. 


Individual research was carried on 
as well as group reading. Most of the 
boys and girls obtained pictures from 
the library or from books to show by 
way of supplementing the group dis- 
cussion on the following day. During 
the discussion, Billie asked what other 
animals lived in the jungle, and thus 
awakened an interest that broadened 
the scope of reading on the following 
day. 

The interest was intense and the 
research went on extensively to deter- 
mine which of the many wild animals 
were natives of the jungle. From the 
animal pictures on display around the 
room, the animals of the jungle were 
selected and grouped. 


While this work was going on some 
ene suggested that if the jungle ani- 
mals belonged in a group, the other 
animals should also be grouped. Thus 
the camel would be placed in his 
group and the polar bear in his 
Through careful research this was ac- 
complished and resulted in the chil- 
dren having a feeling for regional 
grouping of the wild animals. 


Marjorie said that her mother was 
going to take her to the museum in 
Los Angeles the following Saturday. 
Immediately a number of hands went 
up and the question was asked, “Why 
couldn’t we all go to the museum 
next Saturday?” Everyone was anx- 
ious, so it was agreed that if the par- 
ents consented, the group could go. 

The next morning most of the 
waivers came signed, and plans went 
forward. In spite of this excitement, 
many were ready to tell of the differ- 
ent jungle animals. As names were 
given, they were written on the board 
and surveyed with great interest. 

During the time intervening before 
the excursion, the interest continued 
to center in jungle animals. The 


_reading and discussion in turn were 


confined to these and were given di- 
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Museum exhibit case made by 4th grade pupils, Burnett School, 
Mrs, Jessamine Coburn, teacher. 


rection almost exclusively by the 
spontaneous interest and curiosity of 
the group. 


Orn the Monday morning following the 
excursion to the museum, however, a new 
trend of interest was revealed. After mis- 
cellaneous comments on the animals seen, 
it was suggested by one of the pupils that 


we make a museum of our own. This pro- 
posal was accepted very heartily by the 
group, and promptly gave rise to such 
practical consideration as, 


1. Where shall we put our cases? 

2. How many cases shall we have? 

8. Which animals will be included? 
_ Obviously the first two questions could 
be answered only as available space was 
set aside, measured carefully, and divided 
into sections which the group agreed were 
of suitable size and proportion for satisfac- 
tory cases. 


The third question proved a more per- 
plexing one, for there was no end to the 
number of favorite animals. It was evident 
that jungle animals alone could monopolize 
the available space. 

Discussion revealed the fact that the Los 
Angeles Museum had failed to represent 
animals from all the different regions. It 
was decided to improve upon the idea car- 
ried out there by having many regions rep- 
resented in the classroom museum. 

Before the next planning period, the 
teacher had displayed about the room a 
great variety of animal pictures representa- 
tive of life in such major regions as: the 
jungle, the desert, the mountains, the plains, 
the polar areas. In harmony with the 


agreement made the previous day, the chil- 
dren expressed an eagerness to know the 
native home of each of these animals. 
Thus arose the motive for extensive and 
intensive research, it being agreed that as 
soon as that information was found relative 
to any of the animals, it should be recorded 
below the proper picture. A search began, 
which did not terminate until every picture 
was labeled with the corresponding haunt. 


Next it was suggested that the animals 
be grouped according to common habitat 
and so resulted the initial classification. 


Ere this, the maximum number of cases 
which the museum could accommodate had 
been determined, and it was seen that only 
a few animals from each region could be 
included. This gave rise to deciding upon 
a basis of choice. It was agreed that the 
following would be an equitable represen- 
tation: 

3 jungle animals 

desert animal 
mountain animals 
plains animal 
polar animal 

It was decided by the pupils that every- 
one should first read extensively about the 
jungle animals on the list; that their find- 
ings should be shared, and that then a vote 
should be taken to determine the three most 
representative of jungle life. 

Similarly, the animals representative of 
the other regions were to be selected. 


© wu TANEOUSLY with this extensive 
and highly purposeful research, construction 
work on the museum cases proceeded under 
the guidance of the practical arts teacher. 
Much careful measurement was involved, as 


was also the problem of providing adequate 
lighting for the interior of the case. 

As a number of the children delighted in 
drawing or painting the animals after or as 
they were discussed, we were getting a great 
many good pictures. Wesley, who loves to 
paint, asked why we could not make a book 
of our animals, as well as have them in the 
cases. This met with enthusiastic response 
from a great many who had the same taste 
as Wesley. Mary made the comment that a 
book with only pictures would be queer, and 
she thought we would need some form of 
story to go with the pictures. 


A Beautiful Book 


The next day Gladys, who had just come 
to our room, brought a beautiful book that 
she had made some time before. This in- 
creased the enthusiasm of the group to carry 
out their idea. “The cover is very pretty 
on that book, but we will try to make even 
a prettier one,” said Bobby, who was very 
fond of working in color. The discussion 
went on and finally it was decided that they 
work in groups to experiment on the book 
cover and the decorated end papers. This 
was done often before or after school until 
samples acceptable to the group as a whole 
were made. The activities involved resulted 
in such growths as the following: 

1. Ability to work together for a common 

objective 

2. Appreciation of the contributions of others 

8. Increased ability to choose good color 

scheme and work out design 

4. Ability to think a problem through to its 

solution 

Subsequently the content of the book, 
both pictures and stories, were assembled 
and bound between these attractive covers. 

When the animals to be included in the 
museum display had been selected, the class 
was divided into groups—each to assume 
responsibility for the contents of one case. 
It was agreed that the animals should be 
modeled from clay and that the case should 
represent the proper environment for the 
animal displayed. The problems involved in 
meeting these requirements necessitated 
among other things 

1. A consideration of the relative sizes of 

the chosen animals and an agreement as to 
the proportions to be observed in modeling 


them 

2. Further research as to habitats 

3. Consultation with art supervisor relative to 

harmonizing facts and effect 

In due time the museum was completed, 
the exhibits numbered as observed in the 
Los Angeles Museum, and a guide-book pre- 
pared for the use of visitors. 

The class, having derived so much pleas 
ure from their work, wished to share it 
with their schoolmates and parents. Vari- 
ous ideas were proposed by the children. 
Finally a play portraying African jungle life 
was decided upon. 

Suggested briefs of the play were pre- 
pared by several pupils and submitted for 
class discussion and revision. When a brief 

(Please turn to Page 34) 





Representative scenes in our training camp 

(top to bottom): Canoeing instruction; 

artcraft with native materials; swimming 
and life-saving; puppetry class at work 


Are We Movie Made? by Raymond 
Moley, a substantial 64-page brochure (pub- 
lished by Macy-Masius, New York City) 
was prepared at the suggestion of repre- 
sentatives of the motion-picture industry, 
to present briefly that part of Adler's great 
book, Art and Prudence, which surveys the 
so-called scientific studies of the movies. 
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CAMP RECREATION 


A NEW PHASE OF RECREATIONAL TRAINING 


Daniel Scott Farmer, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
San Francisco State College 


Duane the last 15 years we 
have had a steady increase in the num- 
ber of young people who are attend- 
ing summer recreational camps in 
California. Because of this large group 
seeking summer recreation, we pause 
to consider the type of supervision and 
instruction that is provided in our 
recreational centers. 


Who are the people doing the 
teaching and what preparation have 
they had for such positions? 

We who are interested in the ad- 
vancement and furtherment of stan- 
dards in recreation must now fully 
realize the great lack of teacher prep- 
aration that appals us in the field of 
summer recreation. 


Very little, if any, scientific prep- 
aration has been carried on in this 
state for camp directors, supervisors, 


for teachers or councilors and so 
teacher preparation has been left to 
the individual organizations which are 
sponsoring summer recreation projects. 


High Standards Needed 


California holds very high standards for 
teachers and prescribes a four-year curri- 
culum of education to be completed before 
a person may be credentialed to teach in 
the public schools. California demands thor- 
ough trained teachers to guide our children 
through the educational training period 
throughout the school year, but have we 
given sufficient thought to the training pe- 
riod that takes place during the child's 
stay in some recreation camp? 


Is this an important period of training 
in a child's life? Definitely, yes. It is one 
time during the child's life the child act- 
ually lives his curriculum from dawn to 
dusk. It is at this age of impersonation 
and emotional instability that wholesome 
guidance will do much to stabilize him and 
help mold a worthy citizen. The child's 
education through recreation is a definite 
part of his cultural background. 


In a discussion with Sigurd Sylander, 
director of recreation for California Works 
Progress Administration, I find that one of 
their big problems in administering recrea- 
tion camps is the problem of securing 
trained recreational leaders. 


director can find time for. 


Most of their teachers have been given 
very limited training in general educational 
principles of teaching and lack technical 
knowledge in the field of recreation. 

Civic organizations sponsoring recrea- 
tional camps have the same problem. In 
most cases the camp personnel are taken 
to camp to complete a first-year experience- 
period and given such training as the camp 
All their ex- 
perience develops from that one camp and 
their camp problems are limited to those 
which arise in that particular camp. 


The next year they are taken to camp 
as experienced teachers or councilors and 
thus they receive their training. I appre- 
ciate the problem that these organizations 
are confronted with and understand that 
this method was forced upon them if any 
training period and development of stand- 
ards were to be set up at all. 


Our First Camp 


Our answer to this challenge came on 
June 1, 1937, when San Francisco State 
College opened its first coeducational re- 
creation training camp at Big Basin, Cali- 
fornia Redwood Park. We endeavored to 
set up a group of training-courses for peo- 
ple who were interested in seeking recrea- 
tional teaching as a career or who were 
already teaching and wished to gain 
knowledge in the field of recreation for 
summer camp teaching. 


The aims of our recreation college are: 


To set up a training program for those in- 
terested in teaching in the field of recreation. 

To hold a summer camp as a laboratory in 
teaching outdoor recreation leaders the organiza- 
tion and administration of modern camp life. 

To give actual experience in camping, crafts, 
safety measures, leadership, sports, and all out- 
door activities under supervision of outstanding 
recreation leaders. 

To gain teaching methods and procedures in 
the handling of young people through the dif- 
ference age levels of natural growth. 

To satisfy the increasing demand for trained 
leaders who can assume complete charge of a 
summer recreation program for a state, city or 
county recreational project. To supply trained 
camp leaders for all organizations having recre- 
ation summer camp programs. 


The second San Francisco State College 
Recreation Camp was held June 1 to 15, 
1938, at the Berkeley Recreation Camp, 
Cazadero. This site was chosen after a 
survey of several possible locations. The 
Berkeley Camp has excellent equipment 
and training facilities. 

The camp opened with an enrollment of 
54 students and 8 staff members. 
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The following courses were given dur- 


ing the 1938 training period. 


Organization and Administration 


This course dealt with various problems per- 
tinent to the organizing and administering of 
all types of recreational camps. Open discussion 
was in order at all times to deal with direct 
problems confronting a camp director. Aims, 
objectives and standards of recreation were 
stressed and much constructive information was 
secured from the California Camp Association. 
Outstanding speakers were called in to discuss 
the trends in recreation. 


Camp Problems for Boys and Girls 


Individual problems of boys and girls were 
presented and discussed in this class in an 
effort to better qualify camp councilors to han- 
dle these problems satisfactorily, In many cases 
the child is away from home for the first time 
in his life and there are many new situations 
that present themselves. 


Arts Crafts With Use of Native Materials 


The theory and practice of utilizing native 
materials in the production of various articles 
that were actually made by the students. Stu- 
dents were sent to the forest to secure raw ma- 
terials to be made into useful and artistic 
articles. 


Native Plant Life 


Native plant life was the study of trees, 
shrubs, flowers and ferns of the redwood reg- 
ions. Students in groups were assigned to certain 
areas to identify certain flowers, trees, or shrubs 
and to look for new types that were to be 
brought into camp for identification. 


Puppetry 


This course dealt with the construction of the 
Guignol puppets. The students were given arma- 
tures and they designed and built their own pup- 
pets. The characters were studied and dressed 
and stories were selected for production on the 
puppet stage. 


Clay Modeling 


To teach the use of clay as a medium for 
modeling ornamental and useful objects. In cer- 
tain areas of California clay can be secured very 


easily and clay modeling makes a splendid 
course. 


Photography 


This course dealt with the composition of the 
picture, exposure of film, developing, contrast 
printing, enlarging and mounting. Pictures 
were taken of all camp activities and a year 
book was made up by the photography class. 


Camp Cooking 


This course dealt with practical cooking in 
outdoor situations. Methods and procedures of 
cooking included underground cooking, broiling, 
stewing, and frying, The class of 40 students 
were organized into 7 groups, each working out 
a different cooking assignment. 


First Aid 


The theory and practical application of first 
aid are necessary to insure safety in recreational 
camps. Special emphasis was put upon the prac- 


tical application of bandaging, artificial respira- 
tion, treatment for snake bites, pressure points 
for bleeding, antidotes for poisons, and trans- 
portation of the injured. 

The students were examined by a licensed ex- 
aminer of the American Red Cross and standard 
certificates were issued by the Red Cross. 


Canoeing and Boating 


This course included elementary strokes in 
canoeing and care of boats, safety on the water 
and stunts for programs. After days of instruc- 
tion in technique of canoeing we held field days, 
which had the further advantage of showing the 
rest of the camp some of the fundamentals of 
boating. 


Swimming 


Instruction in the technique of swimming the 
crawl, breast and back strokes, There were 
classes for non-swimmers and we required every- 
one in camp to learn to swim before camp 
closed. Advanced swimming and diving were 
taught to those who could pass the elementary 
swimming test. 


Life Saving 


Life saving is an advanced course where spe- 
cial training is given in water front protection 
and first aid. The Life Saving Course recom- 
mended by the American Red Cross was given 
and a licensed examiner credentialed all those 
qualifying. 


Story Telling 


The purpose of this course was to acquaint 
students with the place of story telling in the 
camp program; to give them sources for story 
material; the technique and practice story tell- 
ing. 





Campfire Program 


Methods of organizing and administering 
stunts suitable to camp life were stressed. 
Groups were formed for competition in presen- 
tation of the stunts, Each student had the op- 
portunity to be in one or more activities on the 
stage. All students were required to take part 
in impromptu skits. 

Fifteen minutes each evening was devoted to 
community singing and a different song leader 
took charge each evening. 


And so at the close of our 1938 recrea- 
tional training camp we feel that we have 
taken definite steps toward establishing 
standards for courses for camp leaders. We 
will meet this chalienge again during our 
training camp in 1939 in an attempt to 
supply California summer camps with more 
efficient recreation program in such camps. 


* * #8 


Weather 


Dr. Gayle Pickwell of San Jose College, 
whose writings in the field of nature-study 
and science are widely known, is author 
of Weather, a beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume of 180 large pages (9 by 12 inches). 
Comprehensively he has unfolded the story 
of Weather in vivid words and pictures. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 






















































































































































































































































































More camp scenes (top to bottom) : Indian 
play; art-craft with native materials; camp 
cooking class; first aid course 





College Projects for Art Students, by 
Kelly and Ratcliffe, both of U. S. Office 
of Education, is bulletin 1938, number 9, 
U. S. Office of Education, and comprises 
75 pages with illustrations. It presents the 
findings of a comprehensive national sur- 
vey as to ways in which financially needy 
students are assisted. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Jessie M. Hanlon, First Grade Teacher, Atascadero Elementary School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


Pl cancer writing is very 
helpful to the teacher in carrying on 
an integrated program. It correlates 
well with all the activities of the pri- 
mary grades. 


Teaching first-grade children to 
write their names has always been a 
tedious task. The first year I tried 
manuscript writing, I was surprised 
how quickly the children learned to 
write their names. 


This year 12-year old Phyllis, a 
former first-grade student of mine, said 
to me about her little sister, “Gee, 
Miss Hanlon, Gwendolyn writes her 
name so well and likes to. I can still 
remember standing at the blackboard 
trying to write my name. It was hard. 
Why didn’t you let us write this 
way?” 

Always some children write their 
names backwards and upside down, 
but since we have been using manu- 
script writing, this has never hap- 
pened. With manuscript writing chil- 
dren become writing-conscious:at the 
very begining of their first year. 


There also seems to be a carry-over 
in spelling. With manuscript writing, 
it is easier for the child to remember 
what letter comes next after the word 
is presented in the simple letter forms 
of the straight lines and circles. 

Art and manuscript writing surely 
go hand in hand. Children love to put 
titles on their pictures. Spelling is not 
presented in the first grade, but with 
manuscript they learn an unusually 
large number of words. Writing is so 
much fun; they keep the teacher and 
their parents busy writing down or 
spelling out words for them. One 
father told me he spent all his leisure 
time spelling words for his young 
daughter. 

When we had our “Post-office” ac- 
tivity, the children wrote letters every 
free period at school and brought 
quantities of them to school every 
morning. 


The parents bought some little 


boxes of stationery, and many children 
made their own nicely decorated sta- 
tionery. The children started writing 
letters to older brothers and sisters; 
these were promptly answered. There 
was also much practice in addressing 
packages. 

This served, in addition, as a lesson 
ii kindness and thoughtfulness, be- 
cause the children were anxious to 
mail a package to some one; they used 
much ingenuity in selecting their gifts. 
Some gave away their toys; others 
mailed nicely cut-out paper dolls, 
aeroplanes, and doll furniture. Book- 
lets, doll dresses, shells, and pretty 
rocks were some of the other gifts that 
were mailed. 


Our principal, T. W. Moore, be- 
came greatly interested in our attempts 
at manuscript writing; whenever there 
was going to be a movie, he wrote an 
invitation to the first grade and put it 
in our post office. The children wrote 
class letters to him, and many wrote 
letters at home to him. 


Whenever a child had to stay home 
because of illness, the class wrote let- 
ters telling the absent member what 
we were doing. 

It surely seems that manuscript 
writing does much to promote mean- 
ingful reading, because it is so easy 
for the child to write what he wants 
to say, and as he tells what he has 
been doing, he is having meaningful 
experiences. 


Name Cards on Desks 


Each child has his name card on his 
desk. One day while I was hearing a 
reading class, a little girl who had fin- 
ished her seat work got a large piece 
of paper and of her own accord moved 
guietly about the room getting each 
child’s name. After the reading class 
had finished, I asked her to show her 
writing to the other children: for 
many days after most of the children 
had their seat work finished much too 
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soon so eager were they to get their 
list of names. 


They never grew tired of doing this 
and knew that as long as they did it 
quietly they were free to do so. At the 
end of the year, each child was overjoyed 
to get a large new notebook of his own 
to take home and “always keep” the auto- 
graphs of first-grade classmates. 

Writing lessons were correlated with 
music by having the children keep class 
and individual charts, Songs We Have 
Learned. As soon as the children learned 
a new song they could put the title on 
the chart. This was also a reading lesson 
for we had cards that matched the song 
titles. One child would find the card nam- 
ing the song he would like us to sing, and 
he in turn would name another child to 
locate that song on the chart. We varied 
these games from time to time. 


Eacu year the children throughout our 
school enter a poster contest when we are 
ready to present our school operetta. Form- 
erly, my first graders could not put much 
information on their posters because cut 
letters were the only thing that would make 
their words stand out, and the letter had 
to be cut extremely large. Last year the 
children did their posters in manuscript 
writing, and the spacing was surprisingly 
well done and the letters most plain. Our 
posters compared very favorably with those 
of the other grades. 

Manuscript writing helped with our les 
sons on morals and citizenship. We talked 
about making cards so we could remember 
those things polite children should say. 
While the children were making these 
cards, they were really being drilled on 
manners in a way that was not drill to 
them. 

We had fun playing games with the 
cards, and when one child went in front 
of another without saying, “Pardon me,” 
some one would be sure to exclaim, “Can 
you find the card that tells what you should 
say when you must pass in front of some 
one?” 

Charts with titles of stories and poems 
the children had memorized were helpful 
Manuscript writing was again used; this 
time with language and literature. Invita- 
tions to parties for the parents and to our 
programs were written in manuscript. The 
children also wrote and decorated the in- 
dividual programs which we passed out to 
our visitors. 

The children can use manuscript writing 
at home in many of the ways they do at 
school. They can make their own little 
name cards to mark their possessions at 
home. If they have lockers or drawers, 
they can use cards as labels. 

When they plant their gardens at home, 
they can make the word and picture to 
mark the different rows of vegetables and 
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flowers. We did this with our school gar- 
den, and the children loved to point out 
to visitors the labels they had made. 


Manuscript writing will help children 
with their hobbies. It will make it easy 
for them to keep records, identify pictures, 
rocks, shells, and flower collections. Many 
children have their own blackboards at 
home and can make good use of them 
with their manuscript writing. 


They can make birthday cards, Father's 
and Mother's Day cards, and other greet- 
ing cards at home. They can write to their 
friends during vacation and in reply learn 
about the vacations others are having. They 
will probably have many vicarious experi- 
ences through the medium of manuscript 
writing. 

They Love to Teach 


Children love to teach younger children 
at home; many little ones will likely know 
how to make the alphabet and some num- 
bers when they start to school—they will 
have had some “writing readiness.” Pre- 
viously the writing lesson at school started 
with a series of drills. Writing was devel- 
oped according to the logical method, pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the complex. 
The most simple one-space letters were 
practiced first; words were selected in the 
same manner. Now, children are taught 
to express themselves from the beginning. 
Writing lessons are based on the child's 
immediate needs rather than upon mean- 
ingless letters and words. 


W: have always had a Hobby Show 
in the fall to show what we have done 
during the summer; I am hoping to see 
this year many scrap books with manuscript 
writing shining forth. One kind of interest 
stimulates another: this year each child 
probably will have many things to show 
that he himself has worked out. 

It will be interesting to list all the ways 
in which the children have combined man- 
uscript writing with their hobbies. The lit- 
tle girls will likely get new recipes to write 
in their cook books. Signs interest first- 
grade children, and doubtless through the 
summer they will have found and practiced 
many new ones. Children never tire of 
making booklets if they have suggestions 
for new ones. 


My Weekly Reader 


Many children take My Weekly Reader; 
these will provide a need for writing, be- 
cause the children love to do the “Yes and 
No” games and also the tests which re- 
quire the writing of several words. 

Manuscript writing helps in mental ad- 
justment; the children will be stimulated 
to use wisely their leisure time. Manu- 
script writing does its share in helping the 
home and the school work for the interests 
of the well-rounded child. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Willis A. Baldwin, Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Coalinga Junior High School, Fresno County 


bD URING the school year 1937-38 
the shop men of the Coalinga Junior 
High School were instructed to pre- 
pare a new course-of-study for the in- 
dustrial arts department. 

When this task was begun, ques- 
tions arose — the same questions per- 
haps that were being asked by shop- 
men elsewhere in junior high schools. 
The most pertinent of these questions 
were: 

1. What subjects should be taught in 
the industrial arts department? 

2. In what grades should these subjects 
be taught? 

3. How many semesters or years of in- 
dustrial arts instruction should be given in 
the junior high school? 

4. Should special course be given to stu- 
dents not well adjusted to academic work? 

5. Should industrial arts work be made 
compulsory in any or all the grades? 

6. What should be the status of mechan- 
ical drawing in the industrial arts depart- 
ment? 

7. To what extent should the General 
Shop be employed in the Junior high 
school? 

8. If automobile mechanics is to be 
taught, what should be the objectives in 
this work? 

The administration communicated 
with other junior high schools to as- 
certain how they had answered these 
questions. It was discovered that there 
was quite a divergence of opinions as 
to how these questions should be 
answered. 

C. L. Geer, district superintendent of 
schools, afforded the facilities that made 
Walter E. Morgan, 
assistant superintendent of public instruc- 


the survey possible. 


tion and chief division of research and 
statistics, Sacramento, furnished valuable 
suggestions for the study. George Cox, 
head of the industrial arts department, Ore- 
gon State College, assisted in the making 
of the questionnaire. 

In making the questionnaire the 1937-8 
California School Directory was consulted. 
Any industrial arts course mentioned in the 
directory was listed. To this list was added 
several subjects that might be taught in 
the junior high schools. Heads of the de- 
partments of industrial arts were asked to 
check this list as to whether or not they 
taught these subjects and with reference to 
the grade in which they were taught. 

Questionnaires were sent to 183 junior 
high schools, the total number in Califor- 


nia. Replies were received from 130. Re- 
plies finally tabulated were 122. 

1. 100% of the 122 junior high schools 
taught woodwork; 84.5% taught mechanical 
drawing; 83.5% taught metals; 24% taught 
foundry; 35.5% taught forging; 17% 
taught welding; 29.5% taught auto me- 
chanics; 62.5% taught electricity; 48.5% 
taught printing. 

2. As to grade-placement of subjects, giv- 
ing the three most commonly-taught sub- 
jects for each grade, with the percentage 
of the schools teaching the subject, the re- 
plies were as follows: Seventh grade — 
Woodwork, 86%; mechanical drawing, 
61.5%; metals, 42%. Eighth grade, 74.5%; 
metals, 62.5%; electricity 51%. Ninth 
grade —— woodwork, 90%; mechanical draw- 
ing, 72%; metals, 66.5% 

3. An overwhelming majority of the 
schools offered industrial arts for three full 
years. 

4. Forty of the 122 schools offered spe- 
cial courses in industrial arts classes for 
students not well-adjusted to academic 
work. 

5. A majority of the junior high schools 
made industrial arts courses compulsory in 
the 7th and at least the first half of the 
8th grade and made the courses elective for 
the 9th grade. 


6. Most of the junior high schools 
taught mechanical drawing. The greatest 
stress was layed upon an exploratory course 
in mechanical drawing in the 7th grade 
and a more extensive course in the 9th 
grade. However, nearly half of the schools 
offered mechanical drawing in some form 
for all three grades. 

7. Eighty-three of the 122 schools used 
the general shop. The related general shop 
was used more frequently than the com- 
posite general shop. 

8. With rerard to the teaching of au- 
tomobile mechanics in the junior high 
school; 36 schools stated that they taught 
automobile mechanics. In connection three 
objectives were included to be checked as 
they might be stressed: 

A. Automobile Mechanics (trouble- 
shooting and repair); 16 checked this ob- 
jective. 

B. Automobile Servicing (roadside and 
home-service jobs); 25 checked this ob- 
jective. 

C. Automobile Driving (principles and 
practices of safe driving); 20 checked this 
objective. 

Of course several schools checked more 
than one of these objectives. As Coalinga 
Junior High School includes the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades, replies regarding the 10th 
grade practices were not tabulated. 











PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


MAKING A8 ARITHMETIC PRACTICAL 


John W. Norviel, Arithmetic Teacher, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Glendale, Los Angeles County 


D iticaiis State Series in 
Arithmetic for grade A8 includes 
banking, borrowing, investments, 
taxes and insurance as main features. 

In order to make these subjects 
more meaningful and practical, the 
teacher devised the following plan 
which met with the hearty approval 
of the students: 


The project included a method of 
earning money, a procedure for bor- 
rowing, a technique for record-keep- 
ing, and a plan for making payments 
and investments. 


A notebook with charts for record- 
ing daily accomplishments, a business- 
pad for recording transactions, and a 
check-book for use in making all pur- 
chases were standard items of equip- 
ment used by each pupil. 

Students could earn money in each 
of the four types of work including 
daily drills, assignments, process tests, 
and problem tests. The salary for daily 
Grills was $2 for each problem correct 
when graded and $1 for each problem 
corrected later. Assignments paid $1 
for each problem correct when handed 
in. Process tests paid $4, and the prob- 
lem tests paid $8 for each problem 
correct. 


The Case of Bill Green 


The story of Bill Green and his money 
will illustrate the procedure. 


On Friday, after the process test was 
recorded in Bill's chart, he took his busi- 
ness‘pad and made the following entry in 
duplicate: 

Glendale, California 
Oct. 22, 1988 
Deposited in Green’s Mathematics Bank 
by Bill Green 
Acct. Fwd. $472.35 








Chart IA 18 problems @ 2.00 36.00 
Chart IB’ 6 problems @ 1.00 6.00 
Chart II 53 problems @ 1.00 53.00 
Chart III 12 problems @ 4.00 48.00 
Total deposit for 6th week 143.00 
472.85 





Balance fwd. 615.35 
Bill then entered the amount of his de- 
posit in his checkbook and brought down 


his total. Then he tore off the original 
of the deposit slip and gave it to the 
teacher. Next, he entered the proper 


amount in his bank statement. (You see, 
each student was his own banker). 

The teacher served as a bank inspector 
and checked each deposit slip for accur- 
acy. If an error was made it was returned 
to the pupil for correction and return. 

Bill and all other members of the class 
were to buy a home the following Mon- 
day. To do this, it was necessary to find 
a home he would like, to ascertain its mar- 
ket value, and to borrow the money or 
buy on the installment plan if he did not 
have enough. 

Bill selected a $4,000 home, but since he 
only had $615.35, it was necessary for him 
to obtain a loan, so he made out a promis- 
ory note in his business pad—as follows: 


Glendale, California 
Oct. 24, 1938 

Ninety days after date, I promise to pay to 
the order of the A8 Mathematics Bank, Glen- 
dale, California 
Three thousand five hundred and no/100 Dollars 
Value received. 

Bill Green 


He handed the original to the teacher 
and was then entitled to deposit the 
amount of the bank proceeds as follows: 


Glendale, California 
October 24, 1938 

Deposited in Green’s Mathematics Bank 

by Bill Green 

Acct. Fwd. $615.35 

Borrowed $3,500 @ 6% for 

ninety days 
Bank discount 





3,447.50 3,447.50 





Balanee Fwd. .............------ $4,062.85 


This was recorded like other deposits, so 
now he had enough money to pay for his 
home so he made the following entry: 


Glendale, California 
October 24, 1938 
Acct. fwd. $4,062.85 

Bought from A8 Mathematic Bank one 
lot 50’ by 150’ and a five room house 
at 1614 West Chester, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 

DOR BO cciceiicciniciciisiinieniicnanan . 4,000.00 





Balance fwd. 62.85 


Then he wrote out a check for $4,000 in 
payment for the home, made entries on 
check-book stub and bank statement, 


handed check and purchase order to the 
teacher, and was then owner of the home. 

Later Bill figured the assessed valuation 
and using the tax rate in Glendale, found 
how much taxes he had to pay. Likewise 
he found out what insurance he wanted to 
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carry, made purchases of stocks and bonds 
according to market quotations, etc. : 

All purchases were paid for by check 
and the balance carried forward from the 
bottom of one stub to the top of the next. 
Thus Bill knew at all times, exactly how 
much money he had in the bank. 

Before the close of the semester Bill 
planned to sell all of his holdings and 
compare his total with that of the other 
members of the class. 

Since the accuracy of his daily work and 
the wisdom of his investments were the 
two determining factors in the total of his 
earnings, it is easy to see that this plan 
would serve as a stimulus as well as an in- 
teresting and profitable method of making 
the work more practical for students. 


* * * 


Ameriean Life 


Eucation for American Life, a new 
program for the State of New York, an 
attractive book of 180 pages, is one of the 
publications of the Regents Inquiry into 
the character and cost of public education 
in that state. It is published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company and is illustrated 
with numerous maps, charts and tables. 

Owen D. Young was chairman of the 
special committee on the Inquiry. Luther 
Halsey Gulick is director of the Inquiry 
Staff. Other publications in this import- 
ant series include a School District Atlas 
and ten special studies. The study as a 
whole has been financed by a generous 
grant of General Education Board. 


* * # 


Shasta Institute 


HASTA County Teachers Institute, 
under direction of Mrs. Macie I. Mont- 
gomery, superintendent, and James B. Don- 
nelly, rural supervisor, held at Shasta 
Union High School, Redding, November 
21-23, was a notable success. 

Among the speakers were,—Sam H. 
Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, Uni- 
versity of California; N. H. McCollom, 
president, Lassen Junior College; Dr. Carl 
R. Swartzlow, park naturalist, Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park; Frank A. Lindsay, as- 
sistant chief, State Division of Secondary 
Education; Winifred Van Hagen, chief, 
State Division of Physical Education for 
Girls; Dayton Jones, chairman, Conserva- 
tion Commission, American Legion Depart- 
ment of California; and Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey. 

The Redding Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a felicitous reception and 
dance at Golden Eagle Hotel in honor of 
the teachers. 
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SPIRIT OF CALIFORNIA 


Hazel Tripp, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Santee School, San Diego County 
President, San Diego County Teachers Association 


Characters 


Spirit of California 
Manufacturing 
Shipping 

Mining 


Time: About 1936. 


Place: Office of Spirit of California. He 
is sitting at the desk working on papers. 
A Bear Flag and a map of the state are on 
the wall back of him. A map of the United 
States and a map of the world are on the 
side wall. 


Spirit: (looking toward the window) My 
workers are bringing in their reports on 
the work they have done in my state dur- 


ing the year. Manufacturing is coming to 
see me first. 


Agriculture 
Lumbering 
Water Resources 
Fishing 


Manufacturing: (enters) Greetings, good 
old spirit! I bring you good news. Here, 
let me show you. (He pins up a graph 
that shows what he tells about) This tells 
where we get the money in our state. This 
circle is a dollar: 


50 cents of it comes from manufacturing 
30 cents comes from agriculture 

15 cents comes from mining 

3 cents comes from lumbering 

1 cent comes from fishing 

1 cent comes from other work 


Spirit: Yes, it begins to look as if we 
are going to become a manufacturing state. 
What are these things you make? 

Manufacturing: I make many articles 
that are used by people all over the world. 
One half of the income in California comes 
from manufacturing. Crude-oil products 
are the most valuable. Next comes mo- 
tion-pictures and next in value is the can- 
ning of fruits and vegetables. My helper, 
Shipping, will tell you some of the other 
things we make. (Manufacturing exits) 

Shipping: (enters) Ahoy, there, matie! 
I'm very busy in the shipping department 
these days, but I managed to take time off 
to bring you my report. (He tacks up 
charts showing ships and pictures of the 
articles he names) To Great Britain we 
send many loads of oil and fruit. To Japan 
raw cotton, oil, tires, rice, chemicals, gaso- 
line, asphalt, and metals; to China kerosene, 
gasoline, oil, and cotton; and to the Ha- 
waiian Islands we send rice, hay, oil, and 
cement. Petroleum, canned fruit, and 
canned fish go to all parts of the world. 

Spirit: Yes, yes, I see you are too busy 
to spend much time here, so you may leave 
the report and go back to your wharf. If 
you see Mining out there, tell him to come 
in. (Shipping goes out) 

Mining: (whistling) Well, well, Old 
Hardtack Ghost! Remember when we first 
struck pay dirt on the Yuba? (slaps Spirit 


on the back) Well, here’s my valuable re- 
port. (He pins up his graph and places a 
gold brick on the desk while he talks. 
When he leaves he takes the gold brick 
along). A little more than half of the 
precious metals mined in our state is gold. 
Here is the amount of copper, next is 
quicksilver or mercury (that is used in 
radio tubes, drugs, neon signs, and ther- 
mometers.) This is silver and this little 
part that is left is divided among other 
minerals. 

Spirit: Just how does our state compare 
with other states in gold production? 

Mining: California produces one-fourth 
of all the gold mined in United States. (He 
picks up his gold brick and gets ready to 
leave) I told you there was gold in them 
thar hills! (As he gets to the door he drops 
the brick) 

Agriculture: (enters at this time. He is 
chewing a straw and wears a straw hat.) 
Hi, Boots, don’t be careless with that brick. 
(speaks to Spirit) Neighbor, indeed your 
state is a great one. Look here at the value 
of the agriculture crops. (He pins up 
graphs and charts as he talks) Fruit brings 
in the most money. The livestock and field 
crops bring in about the same amounts, and 
vegetables come last. 

Spirit: And how does our state compare 
with other states in fruit production? 

Agriculture: (Shows graphs that com- 
pare fruit production for various states and 
talks informally, pointing out the section 
that represents our state.) These make 
nice decorations for your office, Spirit. 
Keep them in memory of me. Now I hear 
a lumbering voice, so I must be off. (He 
leaves as Lumbering enters) 

Spirit: Come in, Lumberjack. 

Lumbering: My good spirit, see what we 
have been doing. (He shows his graphs) 
Of all the lumber cut, more Western Yel- 
low Pine is cut here than any other kind, 
next comes Redwood, then fir. Every year 
there is enough lumber cut in California 
to build a board walk, 100 feet wide, from 
San Francisco to New York City. 

Spirit: My child, are you providing for 
new forests to be grown to take the place 
of the trees you are cutting? 

Lumbering: Yes, this picture shows what 
we are doing. See, for every tree that we 
cut, we plant nine seedlings to take its 
place. (He shows a picture of a tree stump 
with nine little trees growing around it.) 

Spirit: That is a fine idea. Now if my 
other resources do as well, I shall be 
pleased. 

Water Resources: (enters as Lumbering 
leaves) I am doing what I can, Spirit, to 
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give water to all of California. My picture 
shows the water present and the amounts 
needed by different parts of the state. (He 
adjusts the canteen he carries over his 
shoulder and hangs up his graphs) 


Spirit: Well, it looks like the southern 
part of the state is badly in need of water. 
What are you doing for it? 


Water Resources: The All-American 
Canal will take care of the Imperial Valley 
area, but the Southern Coast region has me 
worried, Spirit. I don’t know just what 
they will do for more water. 


Spirit: I must make a note of that ana 
see what I can do during the year. 

(Whistling is heard and Fishing enters 
as Water Resources starts out.) 


The Big Fisherman 


Fishing: Shades of salt mackerel! I knew 
it! I knew it! Water Resources would have 
a worried look on his face. He always has. 
Even carries a canteen of water! Ha! Ha! 
Now take me. I look happy. Not a care 
in the world. Water, water, everywhere, 
you know. Cast your eyes on that, my 
friend and smile. (Shows a large fish that 
is shaded to represent the various sections 
he mentions) California with over 1,000 
miles of coast has fine fishing grounds at 
her doorstep. This long coast gives many 
kinds of fish—sardines, mackerel, tuna, 
salmon, clams, crabs, shrimps, and abalone. 
We catch more pounds of fish than Alaska 
or the New England states do. Almost one- 
fourth of all the fish caught in American 
waters are caught in our Pacific Ocean. 
In 1929 the fish sold for one million dol- 
lars more than the miners received for all 
their gold that year. 


Spirit: What is done with so many sar- 
dines, my child? 

Fishing: Fish meal for chicken feed is 
made from some of them, and oil for paint 
is taken from some of them. 
dines are canned for food also. 


Many ssar- 


Spirit: I see there is a possibility of our 
state being a great fishing area for many 
years. 

Fishing: Just let me keep at it and I 
will make California famous for fine fish. 


Spirit: Yes, but you cannot work alone, 
my child. You must have the help of 
Manufacturing to can and make fish 
products. Shipping must move your fish 
to markets. Mining must get metal for 
your equipment. Agriculture must supply 
the fishermen with food, and Lumbering 
must get the lumber to build your boats. 


Fishing: That is right. I am glad for 
the help of my brothers in making such a 
splendid industry. (Starts to leave) Now 
don’t go turning up your noses over a fish 
smell. I know my odor isn’t as sweet as 
roses, but it drowns a lot of really bad 
smells. 
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HEALTH CONVENTION 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Frederick W. Cozens, University of California at Los Angeles; President, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Beiisenn Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation will hold its 44th annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco during the week 
of Easter Vacation, April 3-6, 1939. 

Joining in its national meetings will 
be the Southwest District of the As- 
sociation and the California Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


The convention will be of particu- 
lar importance to California and the 
west since the national meetings have 
not been held here since 1925. 


During the past two years signifi- 
cant advances have been made by the 
association. It became a Department 
of the National Education Association 
in 1937 and, since September 1, 1938, 
has employed a full-time executive- 
secretary with offices at N.E.A. head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


An Executive Secretary 


Dr. N. P. Neilson, our executive- 
secretary, will be remembered by 
members of California Teachers As- 
sociation for his leadership in the field 
while serving as State Director of 
Physical Education in California 1926- 
1934. 


His full-time responsibilities will in- 
clude promotional activities over the 
country with our district and state as- 
sociations as well as with allied or 
afhliated groups in the fields of health, 
physical education and recreation. The 
challenging task of coordinating the 
interests of a membership of 10,000 
rests with a man admirably fitted for 
it by training and experience. 

The program of the convention is be- 
ing planned with care. National leaders in 
the general field of education as well as 
health, physical education and recreation 
will be in attendance and speak on the 
general session and section programs. Al- 
ready a number of leaders have been def- 


initely scheduled. These include Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams of Teachers College, Col- 


umbia, Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State 
University of Iowa, Dr. Jay B. Nash of 
New York University, and G. Ott Rom- 
ney, consultant on recreation facilities for 
the Works Progress Administration. 

Special interests will be served in the 
meetings of the 23 sections. School 
nurses and school physicians will offer 
programs of particular interest, the import- 
ance of health instruction will be empha- 
sized, special meetings for public school 
and college groups will be held, and re- 
creation sections in leadership program and 
research have formulated stimulating meet- 
ings. 

Two Great Demonstrations 


Two demonstrations are planned. In 
the evening on Wednesday, April 5, at the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium there will 
be a demonstration of recreational activ- 
ities for which San Francisco is justly fa- 
mous under the leadership of Josephine D. 
Randall, superintendent of San Francisco 
Recreational Commission. Thursday after- 
noon, April 6, has been set aside as Asso- 
ciation Day at the Exposition. A committee 
headed by Ray Daugherty of San Fran- 
cisco is making plans for a demonstration 
of physical education activities in which 
a large number of children from the en- 
tire Bay Area will participate. 

A special session for major students in 
health, physical education and recreation 
will be conducted under the leadership of 
Professor W. R. LaPorte of University of 
Southern California. This session has been 
particularly successful at past state conven- 
tions and will undoubtedly be a valuable 
addition to a national convention program. 

Delegates to the convention will honor 
Dr. Clark W. Hetherington who recently 
retired from his active teaching duties at 
Stanford University. Dr. Hetherington has 
been an indefatigable worker in the field 
for more than 40 years and his philosophy 
has given inspiration and guidance to teach- 
ers throughout the country. His service 
as State Director of Physical Education in 
California from 1918 to 1921 will always 
remain as one of his great contributions 
to the cause of Physical Education. 

The stimulating experience of attending 
a national convention can only be realized 
by those who have had that privilege. The 
dates of the convention were set especially 
to accommodate members of the profession 
in the West. Teachers and administra- 
tors cannot afford to miss this golden op- 
portunity. Plan now to attend. 
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LEGALLY, 2 sales talk is often dis- 
counted as a statement of opinion rather 
than of fact. But our claims for the 
modern, practical, and comprehensive 
new text—Business LAw For Every- 
pay UsE—are no mere “puff.” They 
are well substantiated by many large 
adoptions in the few months since pub- 
lication. 


PRETZELS were given centuries 
ago to pupils in German monastery 
schools as rewards for good behavior. 


“~~ 


FAULTY VISION is found in 5% 
of pre-school children. By the end of 
grade school, 25 % have some form of eye 
defect that requires corrective aid ... 
If there is a better raison d’étre for the 
Winston CLEAR-TyPE Classics Series 
than shown in these figures, it must be the 
durability of their Hercules bindings or 
the universal popularity of their thirty- 
five titles. 


“_— 


~~ 
MAN’S SUIT of good woolen fabric 
requires the shearings of two sheep. 

a 
CHILDHOOD experiences set the 
pattern for adult behavior of an individ- 
ual. Similarly, past experiences of the 
human race are a key to an understand- 
ing of current history. ON THE RoAaD TO 
CIVILIZATION presents the life story of 
the human race to high school pupils 
with emphasis on the social and cultural 
life of bygone days. 

~~ 
SURVEY of educational data in 
Who’s Who shows approximately 74% 
college graduates, of whom one third 
hold doctorates. 


_ 

OVER A SCORE of synonyms for 
happiness and happy are given in THE 
WINSTON Srmp.iFIED Dictionary, Ad- 
vanced Edition—joy, felicity, bliss, 
pleasure, merry, gay, jolly, etc. May 
you beable to use every one of them— 
many times—during the New Year. 


WINSTON Gitaus 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~*——~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 





EDUCATING FOR 1950 


Margaret Romer, Teacher, La Jolla Junior-Senior High School, San Diego County 


Dix boys and girls in our junior 
and senior high schools will be just 
about getting started in their respec- 
tive careers by 1950. 

They will tear their morning news- 
faper off the paper roll on their radios 
and will read the world’s news as pre- 
pared for them in their own homes 
while they slept. This will be as nat- 
ural for them as it is for us to pick up 
our morning paper from the front 
porch (or ferret it out of the flower- 
bed). 

They will watch important events 
by television in their front rooms. 
They will think no more of making a 
trans-continental trip than we do of 
going a few hundred miles. The win- 
dows of their new homes will let in 
light but no air, for automatic ven- 
tilation and temperature control will 
be taken for granted. 

These, and countless more modern 
inventions, are already here, and will 
be commonplace in another decade. 
And these young people will have and 
do many things of which we have, as 
yet, not even dreamed. 


Age of Technology 


Education has given us technology, 
and technology has given us marvelous 
inventions and machines. It has given 
us a match-making machine that dips 
a million matches at every turn of its 
great cylinder. It has given us paper- 
making machines that turn out a sheet 
of paper 27 feet wide and 300 miles 
long every twenty-four hours. It has 
given us shoe-making machines that 
sew soles on 1000 pairs of shoes at 
one time. 

On the big industrialized farms the 
tractor goes out into the field alone 
and plows to a depth of 56 inches if 
desired, harrows the land and plants 
the seed, all in one operation, guided 
by a cable from a central point. An- 
other machine cultivates the growing 
crops without human hands even to 
guide the machine. And the harvest- 
ing is accomplished with equal expedi- 


tion. And now even soil-less agricul- 
ture is gaining importance rapidly. 

Modern technology has given us the 
electric eye or photo-electric cell which 
automatically sorts fruits, vegetables 
and eggs for defectives, inspects cans 
and throws out imperfect ones, classi- 
fies minerals, counts bills or sheets of 
paper, counts people or cars, records 
smoke in tunnels, opens doors at the 
approach of a person, controls high- 
way traffic and trains, “reads” and 
sorts papers and distributes them into 
100 classifications; and protects bank 
vaults by photographing the burglar 
while he is at work, then signaling the 
police, and dropping a gas bomb on 
the criminal to keep him unconscious 
until the police arrive! 


The Lag of Education 


These are only a few of the marvels 
that modern technology has given us 
We could go on and on enumerating 
others. This is the life into which our 
high school students will merge — the 
life of 1950 and 1960. Yet we are 
educating them largely in the pattern 
of about 1910. 


Technology is defined as the appli- 
cation of science to the arts. Since 
modern technology has achieved so 
much in industry, why do we not ap- 
ply it in the art of teaching — in our 
curriculums and in our teaching meth- 
cds? 


The reasons are many and complex, 
but chief among them is the CUL- 
TURE LAG, the tendency of a cul- 
ture pattern to persist after the need 
for it has passed. As soon as an in- 
stitution is well-established, it tends to 
have a culture lag. And our schools 
are now thoroughly established, with 
a lag that goes back into the past, in 
some fields, as far as Ancient Rome! 


It is trite to say that we are living 
in a period of change, but the truth 
is that society is moving so rapidly 
that, by the time these boys and girls 
are out of school, most of the knowl- 
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cdge they gained there will be obsoles- 
cent if not actually obsolete. 

Making ourselves aware of our cul- 
ture lag is the first step toward over- 
coming it. Criticism without construc- 
tive suggestions is pure vandalism. 
Hence, a few ideas are set forth which 


might possibly help, at least in a small de- 
gree, to overcome this culture lag. 


Lat and English are, perhaps, the 
worst offenders on this point. Latin is still 
taught essentially as our great grand-fathers 
learned it. Its justification, if any, is purely 
cultural. Its only redeeming feature lies in 
the fact that it is no longer a requirement 
for graduation nor even for college en- 
trance. 

Why not streamline the Latin course and 
make it useful in the 1950 scene? It could 
form the foundation for an elementary 
course in philology. Put to this use, it 
would open the door to a better under- 
standing of our own language as well as 
all the modern foreign languages that were 
derived largely from the Latin. 


English, too, leans over backward in a 
culture lag that is conspicuous, especially in 
the persistence of “classical” literature in 
the required courses. A short-time course 
to introduce the students to some of the 
old classics would be highly advantageous. 
Such an introduction would lead many a 
young person into countless hours of pleas- 
ure reading in the leisure-rich future. But 
spending whole semesters on Idylls of the 
King, Henry Esmond, and Shakespeare’s 
plays, and almost literally stuffing it into 
the ears of unwilling students, is indeed 
hard to justify in the light of the needs of 
1950. 


Most high schools are still teaching the 
modern foreign languages by the grammar 
method, simply because they have always 
been taught that way, despite the fact that 
modern methods have been developed that 
are far more effectual. And German has 
not yet come back generally into our high 
schools, even though the World War ended 
20 years ago. 


Obsolete Methods Used 


Methods of teaching high school history 
courses lag a bit too. The history is still 
interpreted from the old, or nationalist 
point of view —a remnant of the National- 
ist Period from which we Americans are 
just now beginning to emerge. And Amer- 
ican history is still taught from the New 
England viewpoint, simply because our 
early historians were nearly all Bostonians. 

The new social science courses now be- 
ing given in the junior high schools are 
an admirable attempt to streamline teaching 
in the field of human relations. There is less 
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culture lag in this field than in most others. 
But even here there is a little, for it is a 
technological impossibility even to keep the 
text books up to date. Furthermore, it 
would require an exceptional teacher in- 
deed who could keep abreast of the rapid 
technological improvements and the many 
and complex social movements in prog: 
ress today. 


Social Problems Courses 


The social problems courses in the junior 
and senior classes of high schools, “put the 
cart before the horse.” They freely discuss 
social problems before giving the students a 
knowledge of fundamental sociological prin- 
ciples. Consequently the students are inade- 
quately equipped to cope with the more 
complex of these problems. Then, too, the 
instructor's lips are more or less sealed by 
the various social, political, and economic 
taboos. 


In spite of our theoretical freedom to 
teach the truth, if teachers expounded the 
whole truth in politics and economics, they 
would probably find themselves at least “on 
the carpet” if not actually looking for a 
new position. And in these days of scarcity 
of jobs, the taboos are quite effective. In 
short, these social problems classes tend to 
degenerate into free-for-all arguments based 
upon ill-considered opinions, home influ- 
ences, and prejudices. 

On the other hand, when it comes to 
simple problems involving justice, or the 
‘greatest good for the greatest numbers,” 
the youngsters are capable of more rational 
thinking than the oldsters, because they are 
not so shackled by tradition. Youth has a 
strong sense of justice, and to youth we 
can look hopefully for social improvements 
if they are given a good foundation upon 
which to base their reasoning. 


Ix the field of mathematics, the culture 
lag is conspicuous in the methods of deal- 
ing with money and finance. Savings, in- 
terest, and investments are still dealt with 
as they were in the heydays before 1929. 
Children are taught to save their money 
and invest it, but are not taught what Wall 
Street will do with it! Since the school and 
its social consequences are inseparable, the 
corollary is the current ignorance on the 
operation of our money and credit system. 
This is especially unfortunate at the present 
time when reforms in the system are so 
sorely needed. 


In the field of the so-called “higher 
mathematics,” or abstract mathematics, the 
culture lag has been largely overcome, since 
these subjects are no longer required either 
for graduation from high school or for col- 
lege entrance. 


Physical education, in one respect, leans 
away back to the gladiatorial games of an- 
















cient Rome! In spite of all the warnings 
from physicians, our “modern” physical ed- 
ucation program still puts the emphasis on 
contests and hard fought games. Our pres- 
ent and future needs would be better met 
by moderate and proper exercise for all the 
students, than by the present system of 
over-strain for the few contestants and 
nervous strain for the vast majority — the 
spectators. However, this defect can not be 
attributed entirely to culture lag. Contests 
draw crowds, and crowds bring money. 
Hence, the economic factor is a contribut- 
ing influence. 

Printing as taught in our high schools 
leans backward to the era of Horace Gree- 
ley! Imagine teaching hand-composition in 
a day when even the little country print- 
shops use linotypes, and modern news- 
papers have their linotypes operated auto- 
matically from a central point in New 
York! And now comes the newspaper 
printed in our own homes on our radios 
without any printers, linotypes, or presses 
at all. 

As for industrial education generally; In- 
dustry leads; schools follow — 25 years be- 
hind! But here too, the culture lag does 
not deserve all the blame. The cost of 
equipping the school shops would be pro- 
hibitive. No sooner would the shcools have 
one machine set up, than they would have 
to “junk” it and install another more up- 
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to-date. Industry can afford to do this, but 
the tax-supported junior and senior high 
schools can not. 

Training for leisure is an imperative need 
for the future, and the job is being quite 
well done. There is little evidence of cul- 
ture lag here. 

Since the school and its social conse- 
quences are inseparable, and since we are 
educating for 1950, fundamental principles 
are of infinitely greater value than the 
teaching of present day methods of doing 
things. Elementary courses in the funda- 
mental principles which underlie languages, 
science, sociology, and psychology would 
help to fit these children into the 1950 
picture. 

The culture lag must be minimized if 
the schools are to produce the desired so- 
cial consequences. 


* * * 


The Daily Schedule and High School 
Organization, by R. Emerson Langfitt, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, a meaty volume of 360 pages, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is a 
most helpful treatise on the organization 
of that highly complex social institution, 
the modern American high school. Pro- 


fessor Langfitt has completely covered a 
difficult field. 


















































Economics in 
Everyday Life 


SISKIYOU COUNTY 


THE BOOK OF SISKIYOU COUNTY 


Margaret K. Kelley, Teacher, Dunsmuir Joint Union High School, Siskiyou County 


a problem of arousing genuine 
interest in English class work is one 
which has confronted nearly every 
teacher of a low ability group. 

The writer had cast about for some 
sort of work which would motivate a 
group of 27 sophomores, 24 of them 
boys, all of whom were extremely de- 
ficient in English and most of whom 
were low in general scholastic ability. 

The majority had 6th to 7th grade 
reading ability and even lost interest 
in very simple stories because they 
could not imaginatively span long 
spaces of time or distance. The 
closer tc home the material, the 
greater their interest. Original com- 
position, either oral or written, was 
so dificult for most of them that they 
disliked it in any form. 

It was easy to see, however, from 
their conversation and their own 
choice of reading materials that like 
most adolescents, these students were 
chiefly interested in sports, particu- 
larly those found in mountainous 
country: hunting, fishing, hiking and 
skiing. Most of the class had lived in 
Siskiyou County all their lives and 
among them had a surprising knowl- 
edge of the flowers and animals native 
to the ‘region. 

An exercise in letter-writing, in 
which they were to describe various 
aspects of Siskiyou County to stu- 
dents in far away places was received 
with some enthusiasm. Their more 
lasting interest was aroused, however, 
by the suggestion that they compile 
a book on the county, something 
which, to our knowledge, had not 
been done before. 

The more important aspects of Sis- 
kiyou County were to be explained 
and illustrated for those who were un- 
acquainted with. the district. A class 
discussion resulted in a list of about 
24 items which are important or pe- 
culiar to the county. It was decided 
that we ought to have some larger 
groupings and it was found that the 
important things about the county 


could be included under nature, 
sports, or industries and institutions. 
A chairman was appointed for each 
of these three large groups, and as 
the students chose the specific topics 
on which they were to write, they be- 
came members of the Committee on 
Nature, etc. Chairmen made lists of 
their committee members and their 
topics and were responsible for the 
general progress of the group; a dead- 
line was set for the completion of 
first drafts, and composition began. 


The Title Evolves 


For several days following, the first 
part of the period was spent in class 
discussion or meeting. It was felt that 
a name should be selected, so sugges- 
tions were made and voted on, the 
conservative title, The Book of Sis- 
kiyou County, emerging the winner. 


Every day brought forth new sug- 
gestions which were thoroughly dis- 
cussed before they were adopted or 
rejected. When there was a sharp di- 
vision of opinion a vote was taken 
and the minority learned to abide by 
majority rule. Elections were con- 
ducted by responsible students who, 
though often awkward, enjoyed their 
first chance at student leadership. 


Pictures naturally appealed greatly 
to this group and snapshots, post- 
cards, magazine sketches and original 
drawings were used. Three of the 
boys who did excellent art-work con- 
tributed section division plates, and 
one boy made a wooden book-cover, 
lovely in itself and completely suit- 
able since trees and logging are so 
important in this locality. Another 
boy made a colored, pictorial map. 

The benefits of this project, aside 
from the interest it aroused in this or- 
dinarily apathetic group, may be ques- 
tioned. What practise in the essential 
English skills, so badly needed by 
groups of this kind, did this unit pro- 
vide? First of all, each student was 
responsible for writing a short article, 
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correcting it and rewriting it until it was 
the best that he could produce. 

When the first drafts were completed, 
each student read his article to the rest 
of the class and in most cases there were 
many suggestions as to information which 
the writer had omitted. Additions were 
made, the articles reread, and when in- 
formation on a topic was deemed com- 
plete, work on sentence structure, punc- 
tuation and paragraphing began. 


Interest in English 


Many articles were written on the black- 
board and corrected by the class; each 
student checked over his work with the 
teacher before writing it up in final form, 
after which it was read to the class a last 
time. Although written work was ordinar- 
ily careless and revision disliked, it was 
now done cheerfully in most cases since 
they felt that large numbers of people 
might see the book when completed. A 
sense of responsibility or pride in Eng- 
lish work had heretofore been lacking in 
this class. 

It was discovered early in the unit, that 
information would have to be obtained 
from individuals or clubs in other parts 
of the county. It was also immediately 
apparent that no one in the class could 
write a correct formal letter. After re- 
viewing the elementary principles of letter 
writing, each student wrote two letters for 
practise: one to an individual, one to a 
chamber of commerce, and the neatest letter 
to each was sent. 

About half the class later found oppor- 
tunity to communicate with some organ- 
ization requesting information. When the 
student actually felt the necessity for writ- 
ing a letter his attitude was quite differ- 
ent from when he had learned letter writ- 
ing “because he might need it some day”. 


Wholesome Local Pride 


Another value of this project was the 
interest and pride in their county aroused 
in the class. Most of them will work or 
marry in this community when they leave 
school and they will be better citizens for 
knowing more of their industries, institu- 
tions and resources. The number of local 
legends which various members of the 
class knew proved interesting to all of us. 

Several facts were brought out which 
had been unknown to many of the group 
(for instance, the fact that the Shasta lily, 
a beautiful, fragrant flower similar to the 
Easter lily, is found nowhere in the world 
but within a few miles of the foot of Mt. 
Shasta) and which seemed to make Sis- 
kiyou County a more interesting and de- 
sirable place in which to live. 

Of immediate satisfaction to the teacher 
was the interest aroused in English- class 
work. 
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Santa Ana Retirements 


Frank A, Henderson, Superintendent, 
Santa Ana Schools, Orange County 


© even teachers in the Santa Ana 
schools retired at the age of 65 years or 
more: Junior College—L. L. Beeman, Ed- 
ward M. Nealley; High School— W. M. 
Clayton, H. W. Goodwin, A. D. Hoenshel; 

Junior High School—M. Deborah El- 
liott, Mrs. Iva Webber. 

Each had served the Santa Ana schools 
from 10 to 36 years. Miss Nelle Clingan, 
elementary, retired after 28 years of serv- 
ice in Santa Ana and 10 years of service 
in another state. Mrs. Iva M. Webber's 
educational service extended over a half 
century, 26 years of which were spent in 
Santa Ana. 

The “grand old man” of the group was 
Willis M. Clayton whose teaching extended 
over 53 years, 36 of which were devoted 
to Santa Ana. He was born in 1861 and 
began his teaching career at the age of 15. 
He was vice-principal of Santa Ana High 
School for the past 21 years. He is still 
vigorous and is enjoying some long de- 
layed hunting and fishing. The opening 
day of school, September 1938, was the 
first day in 72 years when, either attending 
or teaching school, Mr. Clayton did not 
respond to the opening bell and go to 


school. 
* * & 


Corona Observance 


Mary Fine, Teacher, Jefferson School, 
Corona, Riverside County 


T HOMAS Jefferson School, Corona, ob- 
served American Education Week in a way 
totally new to our community. Much favor- 
able comment has been received from stu- 
dents, parents, and members of the local 
community. 

In past years the week has been observed 
by use of displays and “open houses.” It 
was discovered that few parents were at- 
tending “open houses” unless some definite 
time was set or a special program was an- 
nounced. 

It was decided that since parents found 
it difficult to visit school, we would take the 
school to them by means of a Parade. 

Student participation decided which 
phases of school work was to be illustrated. 
Each child was allowed to choose with 
which group he would participate. 

Not only was regular school work shown, 
but extra-curricular activities such as the 
orchestra, fire patrol, girl scouts, sports, and 
safety club were represented. Most classes 
organized their unit around their work in 
social studies. The kindergarten children 
led the Parade, dressed in white play 


clothes. The first grade group represented 
homes and pets. Some children even carry- 
ing their pets with them as they marched. 

The second grade group centered their 
interest around the community. These were 
costumed to represent the workers in the 
community as— grocers, doctors, nurses, 
farmers, postmen, firemen, etc. 

The third grade represented their inter- 
est in primitive life by being costumed as 
American Indians. 

The fourth grade represented explorers 
of the New World by being outfitted as 
Spanish Explorers of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

The fifth grade dressed as Vikings, while 
the sixth grade were dressed as Chinese. 

Based upon our experience in producing 
this parade, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is an effective means of bringing 
the achievements and aims of the school to 
the community. 
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San Mateo County Teachers Association 
issues monthly a helpful mimeographed bul- 
letin; Lauretta Paulsen, McKinley School, 
Redwood City, is secretary-treasurer. A re- 
cent issue included reports of important 
county committees, including fact-finding, 
professional growth, publicity, youth prob- 
lems, recreation, statistics and salaries, and 
public relations. 


Youth Today, the month's best reading 
for young people, is published monthly by 
Modern Youth Press, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Harry Miller is editor and 
Angelo Patri is associate editor. The second 
number, 128 pages with illustrations, is of 
real merit. The magazine should come into 
wide use, particularly in upper grammar 
grades, junior and senior high schools. 
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Wild Animals 


(Continued from Page 21) 


was at last in a form acceptable to the 
group, informal dramatization began. Since 
no formal dialogue was incorporated in the 
brief, the play remained flexible and im- 
proved with each practice. 


As soon as the nature of the play was 
determined upon, plans for the necessary 
scenery, costumes, and properties were made 
through group discussion. As a result, the 
following activities were launched, the class 
being divided into groups, so that the sev- 
eral lines of work .went forward simulta- 
neously: 
1. Making scenery 

(a) Background 

(b) African hut 

(c) Wings for stage 


2. Making costumes 
(a) Natives 
(b) Animals 


3. Making properties 
(a) Shields 
(b) Spears 
(c) Tom-tom 
Many problems had to be solved by the 
children in executing these plans; for ex- 
ample: 
1. How to make a grass hut 
2. How to dress the natives 
3. How to create designs appropriate for the 
shields 
4. The best material for the spears 
5. How to make and use a tom-tom 
Each problem was solved through re- 
search, discussion, and experimentation until 
a product acceptable to the class resulted. 
Out of this a multitude of valuable learn- 
ings resulted, among which might be men- 
tioned: 
1. Development of leadership 
2. Growth in sharing responsibility 
3. Appreciation of other’s contribution 
4. Development in ability to find material and 
report important points 
5. Development in cooperative group spirit 
As the play progressed the interest nat- 
urally increased and the desire to present 
it before parents as well as schoolmates be- 
came evident. Various ideas for invitation 
cover designs were presented and discussed 
by the group. Eventually the combination 
of ideas resulted in a suitable pattern. The 
invitations were distributed and the final 
culmination was received with great pleasure 
by all the guests. 


Teaching as a Man’s Job 


This publication has been prepared and 
written by a committee of members of Phi 
Delta Kappa, a professional association of 
men in education, under the chairman- 


ship of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, formerly of 


_and Alaska. 
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TRAVEL POSTERS 


BRIGHTEN UP THOSE BARE WALLS: A SOCIAL SCIENCE PROJECT 


David N. Davidson, Teacher, Junior High School, Aberdeen, Washington 


BR ecentiy. I saw upon the 
walls of a bus station in Phoenix, 
Arizona, several large posters adver- 
tising a great Exposition. An idea 
came to me. 

Why not obtain a set of these 
posters or similar ones, as a motiva- 
ction for the study of geography, a sub- 
ject badly-neglected in modern junior 
high schools? 

Better still, the posters could be 
used to brighten up the walls of our 
classrooms, to provide a pleasant and 
attractive atmosphere. 

Using an 8th grade class for the ex- 
periment, the English and social sci- 
ence departments collaborated. From 
travel magazines in the library, the 
pupils obtained the addresses of the 
various travel agencies near our 
In their English classes, they 
wrote letters to these agencies asking 
for literature and travel posters ad- 
vertising various foreign countries. 
As a response to the first ten letters, 
we received about 25 posters adver- 
tising Australia, India, Egypt, Texas, 
Along with the posters 
came more than 100 pieces of litera- 
ture. Not a bad start, I thought. 


school. 


The class became so enthusiastic 
that they really went to work in earn- 
est. Since then, we have collected 
more than 500 large posters and 6,000 


California and now director of National 
Occupational Conference, New York City. 
Publication of this book represents the cul- 
mination of several years work by the 
members of the committee. 


We hope to place copies of Teaching 
as a Man's Job in the hands of adminis- 
trators, teachers and guidance workers in 
schools throughout the United States. The 
text is addressed to a young man, but the 
effort throughout has been to present a 
fair picture of the conditions in the teach- 
ing profession, and to encourage the en- 
trance of worthy young people into that 
profession.— William H. Anderson, Jr., 
associate editor, Phi Delta Kappa Publi- 
cations, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 


and cities, 


pieces of literature. Among the post 
ers one can find advertised nearly 
every civilized country on the face 
of the globe—and still posters are 
pouring in. 

The benefits have been many. Stu- 
dents have become really interested in 
geography, and they voluntarily look 
up and learn locations of countries 
whereas formerly they 
cared nothing about it. 

In addition, now that they have a 
practical motive, they have learned 
the correct forms of letter-writing 
and ways to express themselves clearly 
and concisely in letters. 

However, the greatest benefit, in 
my opinion, has been the change in 
the appearance of our classrooms. We 
have placed posters on the walls of 
the 30 rooms and halls in our build- 
ing and provided racks in most rooms 
for the smaller pieces of literature. 

In this way, the material is avail- 
able to each of our 950 pupils. Every 
child has a change of scenery each 
period of the day. 

Then too, we have such a wealth of 
material on hand, and so much pour- 
ing in continually, that we can change 
the posters in each room every month 
or so. No longer do we have those 
bare walls staring the pupils in the 
face. 


Courses in Psychiatry 


Mihany teachers in Southern California 
will be interested in University of Califor- 
nia Extension Division courses offered by 
Dr. Christopher W. Hartsough, Jr., start- 
ing the middle of January. 


Psychology, X169AB, Introduction to 
Psychiatry, is scheduled for Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Riverside and El Centro. 
Psychology, X162AB, Introduction to 
Child Psychiatry, is given in Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 


Additional information may be obtained from 
University of California Extension Division. 
The Les Angeles office is located at 815 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, the San Diego office 
is in the Seripps Building. 
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Language of Medicine 


High School Language Requirements 
for Medical School 


P. H. Waldraff, Teacher of Chemistry, 
Los Angeles Senior High School 


& TUDENTS in senior high school who 
expect to go into medical work repeatedly 
tell us that their scholarship advisers, teach- 
ers, and others advise them that Latin is 
required for entrance to 
schools. 

The facts are these: — 

Neither Stanford University, University 
of California, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, nor California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, requires Latin for pre-medical work. 
The medical schools of Stanford, University 
of California, and University of Southern 
California state that the student should have 
two years of French and two years of Ger- 
man or preferably four years of the one 
language in high school. 

To professional students, a modern language 
is a tool to be used in their business, not 
merely a device to garner units to get into col- 
lege and then to forget. Only the very excep- 
tional student can utilize a foreign language 
so that he can read, understand and translate 
articles and books with satisfaction, under less 
than four years of high school study. 

We are stating facts which can be verified 
by examining the college catalogs or by writing 
to the medical schools. 


pre-medical 


These facts have nothing to do with some 
adviser’s or teacher’s opinion as to the desir- 
ability of studying Latin. 


* * * 


Arthur Northwood, Jr., advisor to high 
school and college groups for Town Hall 
(123 West 43rd Street, New York City) 
states that a new advisory service has been 
established to assist teachers this 
weekly broadcast. 

Teachers who want radio really coordin- 
ated with education are invited to write to 
Town Hall and learn what materials have 
been worked out in connection with this 
broadcast. 

Already several California groups have 
availed themselves of these services as Town 
Hall associates. 


using 


* * * 


Care of Children 


Hiecen C. GOODSPEED, director, divi- 
sion of home economics, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, and Emma Johnson, director, 
department of early childhood and elemen- 
tary education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, are co-authors of a popular and wide- 
ly-used text on the Care and Guidance of 
Children. 

Recently the publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, have brought out, not a revision, 
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but a completely new and enlarged text 
under an attractive title and based upon the 
earlier book. 

This new text of 310 pages, with 130 il- 
lustrations, is planned specifically to meet 
the needs of high school home economics 
classes — as a basal text for units on child 
care and guidance and as supplementary ma- 
terial for other related home economics 
courses, 

The authors are thoroughly versed in 
their subject-matter and know how to pre- 
sent it simply and clearly to high school 
youth. The text covers the infant during his 
first year, from 2 to 5 years, and as a mem- 
ber of the family. It incorporates recent re- 
search and experimental findings in child 
hygiene, nutrition, and psychology. 

As compared with their earlier book, the 
new volume embodies much new material on 
feeding the baby, sleeping habits, exercise 
and play, and emotional development. The 
many excellent illustrations add interest and 
meaning to the text. 


* * * 


J. McKeen Cattell and Jaques Cattell are 
joint editors of a valuable biographical di- 
rectory, American Men of Science, now in 
its 6th edition; 1600 pages; 16,000 entries; 
prices $12. Address The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pennsylanvia. 


Gaylord Sectional 
Charging Desk in 
the High School Li- 
brary, Pine Grove, 
Pa. A corner and 
center section are 
used. As the library 
grows new units 
will be added. 


This Charging Desh 


IS CUSTOM-BUILT TO YOUR OWN NEEDS 


Gaylord Sectional Charging Desks will fit into 
any floor plan. You may have a straight desk, 
a right angle desk, a U-shaped desk or what- 
ever shape your space requires. Your pet 
ideas may be incorporated in the interior— 
drawers, shelves, cupboards, card filing sec- 
tions may be built-in to your specifications. 
Gaylord Charging Desks are flexible. A desk 
may be assembled of center units, corners 
and panelled ends and more sections added, 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


one by one, as your library grows. They may 
be rearranged to fit changing plans and con- 
ditions. Available in both standing and sit- 
ting heights, they are designed to harmonize 
with other furniture. No library is too small or 
too large to use Gaylord Charging Desks 
advantageously. 


Write us your idea of what your desk should 
be. We will send you, without obligation, a 
plan of your desk together with prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. syracuse,n. y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





MATH AND MUSIC 


A MATHEMATICS CLASS TAKES MUSIC LESSONS 


Lee J. Cronbach, Teacher, Fresno High School* 


Dacian of mathematics who 
are at all progressive agree thoroughly 
that one of the great aims in the high 
school course is preparing classes to 
appreciate the relation of quantitative 
thinking to life. 

Despite this aim, a most neglected 
problem is that of relating math- 
ematics to culture, and especially to 
the arts. 

Since illustrative materials in math- 
ematics are so commonly limited to 
mechanical applications, it is little 
wonder that the geometry students 
in the writer’s classes at Fresno High 
School were startled when they entered 
the classroom one day to find it oc- 
cupied by a piano, and a table loaded 
with tuning-forks, a sonometer, and a 
violin. 

“What does mathematics have to 
do with music?” rose from them as a 
chorus when class started, and faded 
out only after several days of study 
opened their eyes to the fact, usually 
under-emphasized in high school 
mathematics, that every aspect of 
music represents a quantitative prin- 
ciple in action. 


Simple Rhythm Patterns 


Ratios present in simple rhythm patterns 
present a simple point of departure. A 
metronome was used to demonstrate how, 
though the absolute lengths of notes 
change, the ratio of a half-note to a quar- 
ter-note must be constant. 

From this, attention turned to the 
sonometer and tuning-forks, the piano and 
violin, which were used to discuss the role 
of ratios in explaining pitch, frequency, oc- 
taves, overtones, and harmony. 

To round out the unit, the spotlight 
picked up the decibel scale for measuring 
loudness and showed its relation, not only 
to music conducting, but also to noise 
abatement inquiries, auditorium acoustics, 
and distortion in broadcasting. 

Pythagoras’ studies of the triangle were 
relegated while the class met him as a 
music student, formulating the fundamental 
law that tones sound well together when 
the ratio of their frequencies involves only 
small integers. This fact was verified with 


*On leave; at University of Chicago. 


the sonometer, which also demonstrated that 
the frequency of vibration of a tone on a 
stringed instrument is inversely propor- 
tional to the length of the string. 

Musical ideas new to most students were 
brought out also. How our scale is con- 
structed, and how it differs from that 
which makes Chinese music “weird”, were 
studied from a mathematical viewpoint. 
“International” tuning was considered, and 
the standardizations that make the phy- 
sicist's C vibrate 512 times, compared to 
the American musician’s 524 and the French 
musician’s 529. 


Musical Problems 


Genuine musical problems, 
mathematics, 


solved by 
accompanied practice exer- 
cises in musical proportions. No matter 
what the key, the ratio of the frequencies 
of do and mi is 5:4. Using this, the class 
learned to transpose such melodies as 
Yankee Doodle (CCDECED...) to 
the key of A. To solve these problems, a 
table showing the frequency of each note 
on the piano was given each student. Fol- 
lowing solution of each problem by use of 
proportion equations, the answer was 
“played” on the piano, giving vivid evi- 
dence of the musical rightness of a math- 
ematical solution. 

While the main purposes of the unit 
are to increase appreciation of the power 
of proportion, and to provide drill in solv- 
ing numerical examples, a topic intended 
as subordinate often nearly steals the 
show. 

Much of the work of the conductor, in 
the past, has been the task of interpreting 
for the musicians exactly what rendition of 
the rather indefinite symbols for tempo and 
volume indicated in the score sounds best. 
Much of this demand on his skill would be 
spared could the composer replace such no- 
tations as pp and fff with decibel ratios to 
quantitatively tell each player how to mod- 
ulate his tone, and similar improvements in 
exactness of other notations could (the- 
oretically) make all music sound as the 
composer wished. This, of course, would 
eliminate the work of the conductor as 
interpreter. 

Horror-struck music students revolted at 
this suggested desecration of music as an 
art, and equally rapidly were answered by 
scientifically-minded boys who could vis- 
ualize a control-room engineer, watching 
dials connected to microphones before each 
player, doing more skillfully the traditional 
duties of the conductor. The debate, con- 
tinuing through several class hours, served 
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to air the merits of “canned” music and to 
add highlights to every discussion of the 
decibel scale. 

Varied teaching aids were used beside 
the piano and laboratory instruments. Sev- 
eral students who played orchestral instru- 
ments gave brief demonstrations of the 
principles and powers behind them. Two 
films on Sound and Acoustics produced by 
the University of Chicago added greatly 
to the clarity of the principles of physics 
discussed. 

It was necessary to supplement the sound 
track on the film with frequent comments 
pointing out the mathematical aspects. 

Valuable aid in organizing the unit was 
obtained from John Mills’ A Fugue in Cy- 
cles and Bels (Van Nostrand, 1935). The 
book is a bit too advanced to be read 
profitably by the student. 

The unit has been placed midway in the 
second semester of the plane geometry 
course, principally because it can be so eas- 
ily integrated with the study of proportion. 
Also, plane geometry is a terminal course 
for most students, and it seems reasonable 
to place enrichment materials where they 
will reach the greatest number. There 
would be no real drawback in placing the 
unit elsewhere in the curriculum. 

Approximately 8 days seems the proper 
time allowance. Great flexibility in lesson- 
planning is needed, however, as topics 
which stimulate one class highly may pro- 
duce no discussion in a second class, and 
vice versa. 


Beneficial Results 


Results on objective tests have shown 
substantial gains in information. Comments 
of students indicate that genuine apprecia- 
tion was produced, and that these students 
will remember that one does not have to be 
a scientist or engineer to come daily under 
the influence of mathematics. And should 
the day arrive when music “goes mechan- 
ical”, and the mixer room replaces the 
podium, at least one group will be ready 
to understand the change and the part of 
mathematics in a fuller living. 


* * 


Science Research Associates is a new 
fact-finding agency, incorporated as a non- 
profit institution, with headquarters at 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Lyle M. 
Spencer is director. 

The agency issues a monthly magazine, 
Vocational Trends, written in a manner 
interesting and understandable to young 
people. It also publishes a monthly series 
of occupational monographs, each devoted 
to a particular type of work. 

The agency is designed to be a national 
clearing -house for occupational informa- 
tion and has now launched the first prac- 
tical attempt on a nation-wide scale to 
furnish accurate and usable occupational 
information for young people. 
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Youw’ll Carry On 


Grace Getty Belisle, Salida, 
Stanislaus County 


Sue looked at me with eagerness 
On every tiny feature 

As she said, “When I'm grown up 

I want to be a teacher.” 


“Are you sure, dear?” I asked. 
“Its rather a hard thing to-do.” 
She answered me in loving tone, 
“I want to be just like you.” 


I stood rebuked, ashamed. 
Had I said my work was hard? 
This child saw it as beauty 
Without a mark that marred. 


She wanted to be “just like me.” 
Somehow I had lit the spark 

That glows like a living ember 
In a room that’s cold and dark. 


Humbly, then, I placed my hand 
On her dear little yellow head 
And whispered, “You'll carry on 
Long after I am dead.” 






* * * 





Negro History Week is to be nationally 
observed February 5-12; sponsored by As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Carter G. Woodson is direc- 
tor of the association and editor of Journal 
of Negro History and Negro History Bul- 


letin. 
* a * 








National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, announces 
publication of important new booklets. 1. 
On A Rainy Day (children’s games and 
devices for a rainy day) price 50 cents. 
2. Songs For Informal Singing, Sets 1, 2 
and 3; 10 cents each. 


* * * 


Safety Education 
Dr FRANK K. FOSTER will offer a 


course in safety education at University of 
California at Los Angeles 1939 Summer 
Session, of which Dr. J. Harold Williams 
is dean. 

A course designed to familiarize teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators with the state pro- 
gram of organization and instruction for pro- 
moting traffic, recreational and home safety. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and field excursions. 
Direct observation of traffic organization and 
enforcement. Scientific testing of drivers by 
Motor Vehicle Department on the campus. 2 
units. 

Mrs. M. E. Bevil, secretary, California 
Traffic Safety Commission, states that the 
Commission has endorsed this course and 
hopes that many teachers will take advan- 
tage of it. 


Sierra Nevada, The John Muir Trail, is 


by Ansel Adams, internationally-known 
California photographer. They represent his 
a magnificent portfolio of 50 photographs 
best work with the camera in the Sierra. 
The book is available in not more than 500 
numbered and signed copies and is issued 
by Archetype Press, Berkeley. Price, $15; 
size 12 by 16 inches, each plate tipped in 
by hand. 
* *¢ @ 

Safety News Letter for parent-teacher 
workers, now in its second volume, is dis- 
tributed by Traffic Safety Education Project 
of National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; address room 1140, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago; Marian Telford is national 
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READING DIFFICULTIES 
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NEW OXFORD TEXTS 


ON GOING TO COLLEGE: A Symposium 


Designed for high school seniors and college freshmen, this is a collection of 
thirteen original essays, each by an eminent authority, giving an insight into 
the vast resources and rich possibilities of a college education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 
By Joun C. Hocc, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


A text for high schools stressing the historical approach to chemistry. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
By Joun C. Hoce and Cuartes L. Bicxen, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


A laboratory manual with perforated pages designed to provide a work book, 


CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE SERIES 


A new series with open, well-designed pages, printed in large type, and 
attractively bound. Now ready: Julius Caesar, Richard II, Twelfth Night, The 
Merchant of Venice, Notes, Glossary, Criticism. 


HARDY’S FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
Edited by Cart J. Weser, Colby College. 


A new edition for class use providing all the equipment necessary for an 
understanding of the novel and its background. 


PREDICTION AND PREVENTION OF 
By Marcanret A. Stancer and E.ten K. Dononvue, 


Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. 


An outline of the theories of leading neurologists concerning language dis- 
abilities, with a series of simple tests to determine need for special training, 
simple and non-technical manner. For 


Oxford University Press 


159 New Montgomery Street 
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chairman of the Committee on Safety and 
is director of the project. 

This valuable News Letter is of great 
practical help to school people. 

* * & 

Northern California Guidance Associa- 
tion recently met at College of the Pacific 
and Stockton High School, Stockton. Harry 
E. Tyler, dean of counseling, Sacramento 
Junior College, is president of the Associa- 
tion; Nelson B. Sewell of Salinas Union 
High School, is vice-president; Mary E. Mc- 
Glothlin, of Stockton High School, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

An important feature of the day's pro- 
gram was a symposium on the counseling 
of children of minority groups in California. 
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Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
NORTHERN SECTION 


Lottiellen Johnson, Teacher, Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento; President, 
Classroom Teachers Department, C.T.A. Northern Section 


ye URING the recent institute, two lunch- 
eons introduced the Classroom Department 
to the teachers of the Northern Section. 
Josephine Bryan of Chico asked the presi- 
dent, Lottiellen Johnson, to present the sub- 
ject to the School Women’s Club of Chico. 
It was an open meeting and well attended. 
A similar meeting was held in Sacramento. 

There appeared to be some confusion in 
the conception of what is the Classroom 
Department. A restatement of the matter 
seems worth the time and effort. The Class- 
room Department is not a separate organ- 
ization but rather a department within Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Every class- 
room teacher who has paid her C.T.A. 
membership dues, automatically becomes a 
member of the Department without further 
ceremony. There are no additional dues. 

Each county and city institute unit elects 
or appoints a member to the Executive 
Board. This representative group is actively 
working on teacher problems. They may 
call upon as many other members of the 
Department as they need to carry on the 
work. 

Problems that have been considered elsewhere 
are — tenure, retirement pensions, leave, 
teacher-load, classroom procedure, payment of 
warrants on time in the rural districts, and dis- 
crimination against women teachers. Committees 
were appointed and relevant material collected. 


After due study, plans for remedial action were 
adopted. 


The Northern Section Department was 
the last to be formed and is now only one 
year old. Naturally little more than perfect- 
ing organization has been accomplished 
thus far. However, the Executive Board is 
willing to receive suggestions for study. 


sick 


Lottiellen Johnson of Sacramento 


Executive Board Members, 1939-40 


Chico 
Sacramento 
Counties: 
Alpine 
Amador 
Butte 
Colusa 
Glenn 
Lassen 
Modoc 
Plumas 
Sacramento 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Yolo 

Yuba 


Josephine Bryan 
Lottiellen Johnson, President 


Leonore McCrystle 

Mabel Osmeyer 

Hattie Turner 

Thelma Wise 

Frances Fotheringhame, Secretary 
Mrs. Jimmie Hill, Treasurer 
Mrs. Elfreda Wylie 

Eva Cayott 

Ada Peck 

Mrs. Ethel M. Rose 

Paul Roscoe 

Ida L. Mathewsen 

Mrs. Dolores Schuitz 

Alice L. Smith 

Mrs. Edith Armstrong 
Virgil D, Allread 


Reviving Enthusiasm for the 
Democratic Ideal 


A WAVE of enthusiasm is sweeping over 
the United States that will stimulate a good 
feeling towards the Democratic Ideal. The 
public school should be the oustanding ex- 
ponent of equal opportunity. To make a 
conception worth while, it should have a 
practical application. Equal opportunity in 
the classroom then should be a chance for 
each child to progress according to his abil- 
ity. 

Heredity and environment shape the life 
of the child before the school receives him. 
While family history is revealing and makes 
for understanding, the ancestral background 
can not be changed. 

Environment is not static. It may be 
changed. All the factors that make up the 
final whole may be quite different for one 
member of a family than for another. The 
home is the greatest influence. Parents are 
the leaders or should be in the home. If 
harmony, trust, and cooperation exist be- 
tween them, the home life is apt to be 
wholesome. Every other member of the 
home, for any length of time, contributes 
something. It may be a helpful influence 
or it may have a baneful tendency. 

The financial status of the home is a 
marked contributor to the stability of the 
child's personality. A feeling of security 
produces confidence. Insecurity causes dread 
and fear of the to-morrow. Too many chil- 
dren in our American Schools are hampered 
by the lack of economic safety. In early 
childhood the fear for Daddy's job is too 
often present. 

Another factor in the child’s environ- 
ment is the neighborhood. Neighbors have 
a great influence upon growing children. 
The young child wanders about the imme- 
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diate vicinity of his home in a sort of 
dreamlike fashion. He is a cowboy today, 
an Indian to-morrow, and so on. Adults 
move in and out of the fabricated haze of 
his mental pictures as heroes or as villians. 

The preschool period for some children 
is one in which they grow as Topsy. The 
learning processes are undirected. Chance 
instruction of a doubtful nature prepares 
them for the first days at school. Other 
children are sent to a nursery school. Still 
others are carefully trained in the home 
from earliest infancy. Such have a rich 
background. 

All of these children, with and without 
previous training, arrive at the school. It 
is difficult for the teacher to gather the full 
significance of each environment back- 


-_ground. The contributing factors are not 


easily recognized. There never was a time, 
however, when more consideration was 
given to them than at the present. 

If the population in a given section re- 
mains fairly static, the teachers gradually 
learn each child’s power. With the individ- 
ual instruction theory, each child then has 
an equal opportunity to progress at his own 
rate of speed. In such situations the Demo- 
cratic Ideal flourishes. 

A new situation is appearing in aur 
Northern Section. A large influx of students 
of all ages with little or no previous train- 
ing or schooling are descending upon the 
schools. The rooms are overcrowded. The 
teachers are overworked. In fact the whole 
plant is overtaxed to meet this unprece- 
dented situation. 

These newcomers assume one of two at- 
titudes. The larger number by far are 
deeply appreciative of the opportunity to 
attend school. They are anxious to learn. 
They are so eager and willing that the 
teacher forgets the added effort as she helps 
them. In a short time they are striding 
along with the class in a happy way. 

Alas, however, the other group though 
small in numbers rebel. They enter the 
new situation with fear of riaicule. They 
dread the censorship of classmates much 
more than that of teachers. In protest, they 
build all sorts of defense attitudes. Experi- 
enced teachers find confusion and lack of 
harmony pervading their classrooms. 

If enough of these strangers moved into 
one district, an entrance class might be 
planned. In such a set-up the new students 
could be introduced to the California pub- 
lic school system. The work of such a class 
could be planned to meet the needs of these 
new arrivals. As they became orientated 
they could be absorbed into the regular 
classes. Kind direction at first would help 
the newcomers into a more amenable frame 
of mind. 


Ww HERE the number is not great 
enough, the students must be absorbed into 
the existing classrooms. Many of them per- 
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form as outlawed mustangs whose freedom 
to roam as they will has been taken away. 
Poverty and economic insecurity has forced 
these children to subsist by their own wits. 
Their philosophy of life is novel to the 
other children. Sometimes these new ones 
become leaders. 

The classroom teachers as well as the 
school authorities stand helplessly by as the 
morale of their group changes for a time. 
Emergencies call for unusual methods of 
procedure. The traditional subjects as such 
might be set aside for the time being and 
an attractive activity glorifying the Demo- 
cratic Ideal substituted. 

One teacher has succeeded by building 
such an activity around the Social Arts of 
America. She took a census and found that 
very few in her class had grandparents that 
were born in the United States. In addi- 
tion four out of five were broken homes. 
The traditions of other lands still pervaded 
these homes. The boys and girls soon be- 
came glad to learn that there was an Amer- 
ican way. This topic provided a common 
meeting ground. 

The reactions of these students who were 
entering the teen years were most interest- 
ing. At first the teacher had to exert real 
salesmanship tactics, because the whole 
group was more or less skeptical. The teach- 
er was patient and did not try to force the 
issue. Little by little she intrigued their in- 
terest. 

Some individuals in the class began to 
receive their first invitations to social func- 
tions. Immediately these students found a 
real need for some definite knowledge. They 
asked questions. 

The teacher had been preparing for such 
an emergency. Through the aid of the 
county librarian, she had collected some 10 
or 15 books on etiquette and good man- 
ners. The majority of the class had no idea 
that such things could be written about. 
With much trepidation, the boys as well as 
the girls peered between the covers. The 
chapter titles were most revealing. 


Find the American Way 


From then on the teacher was able to 
relax. The students carried on. She became 
an ever-helpful consultant. As new arrivals 
appeared, they were initiated into the spirit 
of the school. Finding the American way 
as applied to the California public school 
is the spirit that will lessen resentments. 

The parents are learning that there is an 
American way. Whatever is taught at school 
drifts back into the home. Thus the class- 
room teacher can have a very definite part 
in reawakening an enthusiasm for the 
American Democratic Ideal. 

The democratic method as practiced has 
its faults. We have been and still are being 
told about them. Let us spend our energy 
for a time at least in emphasizing the good 
points of our system. Protesting is not 


Join the National Edueation Association 





To inform the public on educational problems and to bring greater progress to the 
cause of education, the N.E.A. sponsors four coast-to-coast radio programs each week. 
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Enroll as an N.E.A. member. 


on the air. It is a service worthy of our 


Help support the services rendered to teachers, to 


children and to the nation by the great national organization.—Helen Holt, N.E.A. State 
Director, 1543-B Sania Clara Avenue, Alameda. 





correcting. The forward movement is to 
find what to do and get busy doing it. 

The classroom teachers of the Northern 
Section are planning to start the new year 
with an ever-increasing list of DO's in 
classroom procedure. 

They wish to direct their students in the 
scientific method — find the facts, study 
them, and come to some workable conclu- 
sions. Such are the essentials of the Demo- 
cratic Ideal. 


Heath Language Tests 


Awonc recent noteworthy language 

tests published by D. C. Heath are, 
a. French. En Route, an introductory 

French grammar for reading, by Otto F. 


Bond; Graded French Word and Idiom 
Book, by Joseph A. Landry; Les Emplois 
de Pierre Quiroule by Marc Ceppi; Inter- 
mediate French Course, graded readings and 
grammar review, by Algernon Coleman; Le 
Roi des Montagnes by Edmond About. 

b. German. Zwei Moderne Einakter, 
edited by Erich Funke; Fifty German Folk- 
Songs, with airs, collected by A. A. K. 
Swannell; Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal, 


by Paul Ernst. 


c. Spanish. Elementary Spanish Conver- 
sation, by C. E. Kany, University of Cali- 
fornia; Sierra's Rosina Es Fragil, edited by 
C. E. Kany; Repaso y Composicion, Span- 
ish Review Grammar and Composition, by 
Sims and Switzer. 

d. Italian. Modern Italian Short Stories, 
edited by Bergin; Amici di Scuola, a 
graded Italian reader, book one, by Cioffari 
and Van Horne. 
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L. may be doubted if the completely 
unsocial recitation ever existed outside 
the minds and writings of the advo- 
cates of the socialized recitation. 
Obviously educational progress is 
largely a matter of selecting valid ele- 
ments from the good old school-room 
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THE RECITATION 


STRAW MAN: “UNSOCIAL RECITATION” 


Herbert Arthur Sturges, Teacher, Billingsley Ranch School for Girls, 
Villa Park, Orange County 


procedures, refining materials, and 
transmuting values. 

That imaginary ogre, the unsocial teach- 
er, worked out questions and problems, the 
ideal solutions of which were possibly with- 
in the capacity only of himself and the 
most brilliant student. 

Posing these questions was equivalent to 
asking the class to read the teacher's mind. 


Fach such question might be expressed in . 


the formula, “What am I thinking about?” 
The purpose of such a question was to show 
up the students and show off the teacher. 
The motives were sadism and exhibitionism. 


Propaganda Pictures 


Clearly the picture is overdrawn. The 
lack of skill of this cruel tyrant of the 
classroom is too great. If such a teacher 
ever actually lived, he did not live long as 
a teacher. 

The purpose of the picture is solely for 
contrast with the equally one-sided picture 
of the socialized recitation, wherein the 
pupils monopolize the pleasures of sadism 
and exhibitionism. In this picture the teach- 
er becomes an imposter and interloper, who 
must apologize for his presence while the 
class carries on over his head. The sadism 
and exhibitionism have been transferred 
100 per cent from the teacher to the stu- 
dents. This picture is as absurd and imag- 
inary as the other. 

Yet from these two fantastically contrast- 
ing pictures of classroom procedures and 
motivation, we can derive a great deal of 
truth about the ideal procedures of the 
socialized recitation. 


The Game of Learning 


In the ideal socialized classroom, the de- 
sire to learn is the underlying motive. 
“Work” is the primary process, the funda- 
mental means. On the surface are sadism 
and exhibitionism, readily available play 
motives. The spirit and zest of the game 
enter the classroom. “Get him out!” “Tag 
him!” “Make him ‘It’! These images sug- 
gest the spontaneous playful sadism of the 
play-ground. 

In the classroom this takes the form of 
bringing up, -playfully, questions and prob- 
lems which the others may not be able to 
answer. That puts them “out,” makes them 
“It.” Glory and recognition go to the win- 
ner of the game of wits; to the questionner 
who can give the perfect and the only 
perfect answer to his question. 

This is approximately the role of the 


ogre-teacher in the propagandist picture of 
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the unsocial recitation, or of the ogre-pupil 
in the “keep-theteacher-down™ picture of 
the socialized recitation. But now the sad- 
ism and the exhibitionism are used as play 
motives. Teacher and pupils take turns in 
being “It,” that is the play-victim of the 
superior wit and skill of their fellows. 
Teacher and pupils take turns in showing 
up the others. Each has the same chance 
to show off his skill in the tactics and 
strategy of the game of learning. 

Clearly the highest skill of the classroom 
is in the art of helping the class to have a 
good time, to enjoy the work of learning. 
In this both teacher and pupils have an 
equal opportunity of service. Asking ques- 
tions the others can answer; finding prob- 
lems they can solve. 


Giving Others a Good Time 


Finding the questions and the problems 
which are just within the reach of their 
growing powers. 

Giving them the fun of conquering new 
worlds, ever new and changing worlds of 
knowledge. 

“Amuse and instruct” is the slogan. The 
teacher and the pupils who can produce 
along this line of classroom strategy are 
the master minds of the life of learning. 

Here the exhibitionism shapes itself into 
showing off the skill of helping others to 
enjoy showing off. 

Here is the ripened showing off which in 
the end receives the highest praise. 

Here are the teacher and pupils exhibit- 
ing together their powers of helping one 
another to have a good time. 


* * * 


Exposition Children 


eo AVING heard much about the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at home and 
at school, California children have acquired 
the desire to see all there is to see; and 
their parents have begun to wonder about 
the possible effects of such an expedition. 

In line with this problem, specialists in 
child training and child education have in- 
vestigated the situation of the Exposition. 
The following is a condensed report of 
their findings and conclusions: 

As much care and forethought has gone 
into the preparations for child education 
and entertainment at the Exposition as for 
that of adults. Specialists in child-education, 
together with the Recreation Board of the 
Exposition, have planned a program to suit 
both parent and child. 

Miss Josephine Randall of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Commission has headed the 
$137,500 State recreation project which is 
sponsoring exhibits and demonstrations of 
leisure-time activities. 

“At all the expositions I've ever at- 
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tended,” said Miss Randall, “I've looked in 
vain for recreational exhibits for children. 
I determined, therefore, that at our Exposi- 
tion children would be shown the ways and 
means and values of true recreation.” 

In the State exhibit, the child can watch 
modelling, puppetry, dramatics, motion pic- 
tures, sports, and other activities. Many 
California cities have cooperated to make 
this the most important and instructive of 
all Exposition features. 

Concessions and other children’s exhibits 
have also been supervised by the Board. 
On Treasure Island a child will see no lurid 
saga of gang-busters, no cops-and-robbers 
gunplay. Instead he can visit the Children’s 
Bookhouse, find nuggets in gigantic Treas- 
ure Mountain, and watch the miraculous 
electric displays. 

He can go behind the scenes of a bank, 
meet the natives of the “Good Earth” vil- 
lage, and watch the colorful and _ historic- 
ally-authentic Pageant of the West. 

If he is younger, he will enjoy talking 
with his old friends in the Children’s Vil- 
lage — Jack Horner, Miss Muffet, and many 
other familiar persons of his babyhood. In 
the Children’s Stadium he can sit in the 
rooting section and watch track meets, base- 
ball, and hockey games. 

Children will fully enjoy the Fun House 
and Playground, both extensively equipped 
with safe modern playthings. In the Chil- 
dren’s Inn, the Peter Pumpkin Cafe, or the 
Giant Milk Bottle, they will receive only 
that food which has been scientifically- 
selected and dietically-prepared. 


Awp the greatest relief of all for anx- 
ious, burdened parents will be the Exposi- 


tion “Baby-Checking™ concession. There, 
infants may be left with the full assurance 
that they will be fed, changed and cared 
for by a trained staff of child-specialists and 
registered nurses, with a doctor in constant 
attendance. 

* * *# 

Cornellian Council Bulletin, published 
monthly during the college year by the 
Cornellian Council of Cornell University 
at Ithaca, New York, is of interest to the 
many Cornellians throughout California. 
Robert P. Butler is president of the Coun- 
cil and Marjorie E. Beatty is assistant sec- 
retary. 


Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 
The Best fer School Work 


John B. MeCall 


Senator John B. McColl, of the Fifth 
Senatorial District of California, represent- 
ing Trinity and Shasta Counties, recently 
passed away as the result of an automobile 
accident. He had been for six years a mem- 
ber of the Upper House of the California 
Legislature. During that time he was a most 
faithful, efficient and consistent friend of 
public education. 

Those who represented public school wel- 
fare of California knew that Senator McColl 
would be on the right side whenever the 
interests of the children or the teachers 
were involved. His death has removed from 
the State Legislature a man of exceeding 
value so far as public welfare is concerned. 


* * * 


William Keith: The Man and the Artist, 
by Eugen Neuhaus, professor of art at Uni- 
versity of California, is a beautifully-printed 
volume of 100 pages, with frontispiece in 
color and numerous plates, published by 
University of California Press. 

During the greater part of his profes- 
sional career, the distinguished California 
artist, William Keith, lived in Berkeley. His 
most significant work was inspired by the 
sylvan beauty of the University of Cali- 
fornia Campus. It is entirely fitting that 
Professor Neuhaus’ well-written estimate, a 
contribution to the centennial celebration 
of Keith's birth, should be published by the 
university. 

* & # 


New Bay Section Officers 


Bay Section of California Teachers 
Association elected the following officers 
and State Council members at the regular 
annual business meeting held December 17 
in San Francisco. 

President — Albert S. Colton, 5936 Chabolyn 
Terrace, Oakland. 

Vice-President — Miss Yale Libbey, 
Walnut, Stockton. 

Secretary-Treasurer— E. G. Gridley, Room 
220-15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley. 

The two additional on the Executive 
Committee are: 

Paul Silvey, Portola Junior High School, San 
Francisco. 

Edna M. Davey, Elementary Principal, 205 
16th Street, Richmond. 

The State Council members for a three- 
year term are: 

Alameda County — Harry W. Jones, 800 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Piedmont. 

Alameda City — William G. Paden, Alameda. 

Berkeley — Louise W. Beyer, Helen Maslin. 

Contra Costa County —B. O. Wilson, Mar- 
tinez. 

Lake County — Mary Mason, Lakeport. 

Oakland — Harold P. Baldwin, Albert S. Col- 
ton. 

San Francisco— John F. Brady, Henry I. 
Chaim, Edith E. Pence, Mary J. Sweeney, 
Charles Walsh. 

Sonoma County — Edwin Kent, Docia Pat- 
chett, Santa Rosa. 
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California State Chamber of Commerce 
has completed the tabulation of votes cast 
in various counties of California on Prop- 
osition No. 25, which sought to provide 
pensions of $30 a week for all citizens of 
California 50 years or over who were not 
gainfully employed. The vote in favor of 
the proposal was 1,143,670. The vote 
against the proposal was 1,398,999. 55.03% 
of the voters of California voted against 


the measure. 
* * * 


Josiah Main, teacher of United States 
History, Hemet Union Senior High School, 
Riverside County, recently completed a 
noteworthy educational project, namely, a 
literacy test of the 87 students, mostly jun- 
iors, comprising his classes in United States 
History. 

The exercises occupied parts of six days, 
scattered at intervals throughout the first 
semester. The 200 words which he selected 
from the first quarter of the history text 
book were non-technical and such as ap- 
pear in the daily speech of an educated per- 
son. A high correlation was revealed be- 
tween vocabulary mastery and history ac- 


quirement. 
ee @ 


Placer County Superintendent of Schools 
is now Elwyn H. Gregory, former teacher, 
Roseville Elementary Schools, who succeeds 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss. The November vote 
was exceedingly close, apparently a tie. 
The two candidates agreed to an amicable 
court recount which recently revealed a 12- 
vote margin for Mr. Gregory. 

Mrs. Moss, county superintendent for 12 
years, cordially shook his hand and said, 
“I congratulate you and hope that you will 
enjoy the job as superintendent of schools 
of Placer County as much as I have.” Mrs. 
Moss has served for many years as secre- 
tary, C.T.A. Northern Section, and is 
prominent in educational and civic organ- 
izations. 
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summer-long cruise on the Holland- 
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Interesting folder on request 
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N. E. A. Delegates to San Francisco 
1201 Sixteeath Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GRACE EVERETT BARNARD. 


A GREAT KINDERGARTENER PASSES 


Carol Frances Martel, Kindergarten Teacher, Berkeley 


icasacsonnen Association for 
Childhood Education, Bay Section is 
proud indeed to have listed among its 
honorary members the name of 
GRACE EVERETT BARNARD, 
who was without doubt one of the 
great pioneer workers in the interests 
of kindergartens, in the history of edu- 
cation in California. 


With regret the Association realizes that 
1938 marked the close of a great life dedi- 
cated to a great cause. There is no doubt 
of this fact in the minds of those who 
knew her. 


For those who did not, but who are now 
experiencing the fruition of her aims, her 
hopes, her ideals — for those this article is 
published, with the hope that all who read 
it may be further inspired to carry on in 
the field even beyond the horizons and 
frontiers set by their pathfinder, 
Everett Barnard.” 


Grace 


The following excepts from a letter by 
Marjorie Ziegenfuss give a true picture of 
Miss Barnard’s aims and achievements as 
seen through the eyes of a little child in 
her kindergarten, and through those of a 
would-be kindergarten teacher 
under her. 

“Miss Barnard in 1907 started the first 


training 


ENROLL YOUR 
CLASSES IN 
STAMP CLUB 


FENCOURAGE interest in history, 
geography and foreign languages 
through stamp collecting! Albers 
Stamp Club offers members valu- 
able stamps and collectors’ equip- 
ment free in exchange for the cou- 
pons in all Albers Cereals. Each 
member receives membership card 
and folder showing stamps and 
equipment he may own. Many 
teachers have requested member- 
ships for their pupils—perhaps you 
would like to enroll your classes, 
giving them a start on a collection. 


HOW TO GET MEMBERSHIPS: 
Just write to Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, stating the number of mem- 
berships you want for your pupils. 








Grace Everett Barnard 


Sunday morning kindergarten in Oakland 
at the First Congregational Church when 
it was on the corner of 12th and Clay 
Streets. 

“She started in 1905 the first Kinder- 
garten Mothers Club in Oakland too, at 
the same church. Her influence on the 
spiritual nature of a little child was far- 
reaching, and its effect was lasting, for I 
can speak from experience. I was a little 
girl in her kindergarten on Sunday morn- 
ings and also in her primary department 
when she taught there. Her reverent and 
sincere attitude toward all religious ques- 
tions was one never to be forgotten. 

“Her lovely enthusiasm to all of us in 
training school was one we all still feel. 
She made us all truly believe that the most 
wonderful thing in all the world was to be 
a mother, and if we couldn't be that, to be 
a teacher. 

“Miss Barnard’s wonderful professional 
spirit was one to be greatly admired, too. 
She refused to become the director of the 
San Francisco State kindergarten training 
school because she did not want to take in 
anyone whom she did not feel was a really, 
truly kindergartener at heart. That was why 





1, To Mrs. Dorothy Steunkel and Mrs. Esther 
Lipp, the Association is indebted to their untir- 
ing efforts in carrying on the necessary research. 
Much appreciation and gratitude is due Rose 
Sheehan, attorney at law in Sacramento, and 
former assistant district attorney of that city, 
and close friend of Miss Barnard. 

Words cannot express the thanks and appre- 
ciation due Miss Barnard’s niece, Mrs. Grace 
Hobson Smith, (Mrs. Fred Smith, of Ojai,) and 
Margaret Myers, Miss Barnard’s friend of many 
years standing, for their interest in organizing 
material relating to facts and events pertaining 
to Miss Barnards life. 
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she had a private institution always. If cer- 
tain people could not afford to pay and she 
felt that they were the real type for kinder- 
garten teachers, she taught them gratis and 
they paid her when they started in to teach. 
If at the end of the training period of her 
girls she felt that some one was not worthy 
to teach, she gave back the money, but 
would not give a diploma. Her generous 
spirit pervaded all she did, but she was 
never afraid to take her stand for what she 
thought was right. 

“When Montessori started her work in 
Rome, Miss Barnard went back there to test 
the theory of its worth and brought the 
wealth of her experience back to us. She 
helped us see the limitations of the Mon- 
tessori methods although she pointed out 


.its merits, too. I had the privilege of being 


in that class when she returned. She gave 
us training in all that was new, but kept 
the good of the old as well constantly be- 
fore us. We pooled them all together, and 
chose the real values from it all. 

“One of her girls, after staying at the 
teaching profession for 15 years, took a 
course in kindergarten-primary methods. 
When she took the notes of the new and 
compared them with what she had learned 
with Miss Barnard, she found that there 
were very few things she had not already 
learned 15 years ago at Miss Barnard’s. 

“Like all great educators her philosophy 
will stand the test of the ages because she 
kept in touch with the great thinkers of the 
day and in her heart she always loved a 
little child. 

“We all still feel her influence and we 
always will, for she taught us a very won- 
derful feeling for children — something 
very deep, that grows deeper with the 
years.” 


Formal organization of the Commercial 
Teachers Association, Central Coast Section, 
occurred at the Salinas Institute. The con- 
stitution provides for the San Luis Obispo 
District and the Monterey Bay District, with 
the president and vice president of the as- 
sociation acting as chairmen. 

Officers eleeted are James A. Burt of Santa 
Cruz, president, LaMoille V. Pugh of Atasca- 
dero, vice-president, H. R. Stromberg of Wat- 
sonville, secretary-treasurer, and Kathleen Smith 
of Salinas, delegate-at-large. 


Nature Magazine, published by American 
Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., is making a spe- 
cial subscription offer, giving each new sub- 
scriber a beautiful 1939 Nature Calender 
containing 12 original drawings of famous 
naturalists and their biographies. Among 
the 12 is John Muir, California naturalist 
of Yosemite and the High Sierras. Subscrip- 
tion $3. Arthur N. Pack is president. 
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Distributive Occupations 


C aurornia's new state-wide educa- 
tional program in the field of distributive 
occupations, begun in 1937, has made sub- 
stantial progress. 

Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief, bureau of busi- 
ness education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, is state supervisor. Willis M. Kenealy 
is regional superivsor for Southern Califor- 
nia and Hughes M. Blowers is regional su- 
pervisor for Northern California. 

Recently appeared volume I, number 1, 
of the News-Bulletin (Distributive Occupa- 
tions Club of California) published by and 
for coordinators and teachers in distributive 
occupations, and comprising 20 mimeo- 
graphed pages. Robert S. Livingston, Sac- 
ramento Junior College (teacher-coordinator 
for the program in Sacramento) is editor 
of this new periodical which is issued bi- 
monthly. 

Mr. Blowers, in an address recently at a 
state convention at the Hotel Del Monte, 
admirably presented the state program of 
vocational training courses for retail grocers. 


¢* * ss 


League Lights, published five times year- 
ly by California League of Women Voters, 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, is now in 
its 13th volume; editors are Nan B. Frank 
and Alice Burr. 


Opportunities, the superintendent's an- 
nual report for Detroit Public Schools — 
1938, 16 pages, Sunday newspaper roto- 
gravure style, displays throughout the mod- 
ern approach in the graphic presentation 
of salient school facts. 

It is a striking example of the progres 
sive public relations program and the inter- 
pretation of the modern school to the 
people. 


Beside the Sea 


Leonore C. McCrystle, Teacher Indian 
Schoo!, W oodfords, Alpine County 


W HEN I was a little girl, 


Of maybe four or three, 
I used to play a lot 
Beside the shining sea. 


In the sand I'd build castles, 

With windows and doors and things: 
And around it I'd make a river — 
Like in the days of kings and queens. 


And my fingers would be 

The people, who went in to see 
How they'd like to live in a castle 
Beside the shining sea. 


February Lessons 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
feature AMERICAN MUSIC 


Deans Meeting 


Awnuat business meeting of Deans 
Association of Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Benito, and San Luis Obispo counties was 
held recently in connection with their in- 
stitute luncheon at the Santa Lucia Inn, 
Salinas. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are LaMoille V. Pugh of Atascadero, presi- 
dent, Evelyn D. Gardner, of Pacific Grove, 
vice-president, and Lois M. Crow of Tem- 
pleton, secretary-treasurer. The biennial vo- 
cational program planned by this group for 
their girls, due to be held in the spring of 
1939, at Asilomar, was postponed for one 
year on account of the San Francisco Ex- 
position. The regular fall meeting, which is 
planned and executed by the girls, will be 
held in Atascadero. 


* % * 


The fourth annual California Conserva- 
tion Week will be observed March 7-14; 
chairman is L. A. Barrett of Belmont; asso- 
ciate chairman is Pearl Chase, 209 East 
Canon Perdido, Santa Barbara; secretary is 
Wallace I. Hutchinson, 760 Market, San 
Francisco. 

This highly important statewide observ- 
ance, sponsored by California Conservation 
Council, receives active support throughout 
California public schools. Write to associate 
chairman or secretary for circulars and com- 
plete details. 


of 


In February, the 375,000 school children who listen to the 
Thursday-morning Standard School Broadcast will study the music 


of America— American music of the sea 
music — Spanish-American music. 


- American pioneer 
An actor-singer, Jack-of-Old 


Tunes, will be introduced to illustrate songs and tales of our early 


days. 


NBC radio stations KGO, KTMS, KECA, KFSD, KERN, KM], 
KWG, KFBK, KMED, KEX, KJR and KGA will carry this pro- 


gram into classrooms throughout the Pacific West, and into the 


homes of thousands of parents, too. 


o'clock Thursday mornings during the school year. 


Remember — tune in at 11 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





Interior of the locker room; composite picture 


Gym Padlocks 


C. C. Wilkin, Head, Department of Boys 
Physical Education, Polytechnic High 
School, San Francisco 


Any person having the responsi- 
bility of checking the combination 
padlocks used in school gymnasiums 
and such places is often severely han- 
dicapped by the lack of a system for 
the transaction of such an important 
task. 


After considerable effort, I have perfected 
what I believe to be an adequate system for 
handling locks. It is simple and flexible and 
will accommodate a large number of locks 
as easily as a small number. It is easily 
comprehended and its value and importance 
cannot be questioned. All locks are in plain 
sight and one has before him a complete 
picture and a definite record of each lock 
in his possession. This important feature 
makes the system really a very simple one. 


We have a small room about 11x12x9 feet 
that is used as a storage-battery room for the 
bells in our building. The four walls are con- 
crete. I secured permission from the principal 
and the head building maintenance engineer for 
the joint use of this small room as my “com- 
bination padlock room.” 


I purchased a 14-inch diamond drill and holder 
for drilling concrete. On two sides of the room 
I erected three studdings fastened by means of 
screws and small (4 inch by % inch) lead ex- 
pansive bolts sunk in the wall. To these stud- 
dings I nailed stringers 114 inches apart. All 
stock was clear Oregon Pine % inch by 
2% inches S48. 


Before the stringers were nailed to the stud- 
dings, I had first located the numbers on the 
stringers. With the aid of a Bates automatic 
numbering-machine, I stamped in numerical 
order the number of every combination padlock 
which was being used in my department. 

Above each number, to a uniform depth, I 
have driven a small flat headed shingle nail. 
When the padlock is hung over the nail the 
number for each lock is visible through the 
shackle of the lock. All locks are hung on these 
smal} nails a half-inch down from the top edge 
of the stringers and spaced 214 inches between 
nails. 


I have room for almost 8,000 locks and by the 


complete use of the walls I could accommodate 
about 5,000 additional locks, 

The view is a composite picture, made from 
three separate views of the lock room. It shows 
the two sides and the one small corner. This 
gives a clear picture of the practicability and 
advantage of the system. 

It certainly is an inspiring sight to see sev- 
eral thousand locks all hanging neatly on the 
wall. Whenever a lock has been lost, broken, or 
paid for, this information is recorded in a 
ledger. This information is then printed upon a 
small round white disk which has the lock num- 
ber stamped upon it. It is then hung over the 
particular nail to which it belongs. 

No deposit is charged for the use of the lock. 
Each student keeps the same lock and locker 
from the time he enters our department until he 
graduates or leaves. Then the lock is checked 
in and replaced upon the wall. The cards per- 
taining to that lock and locker are removed 
from the file and destroyed. A record of empty 
lockers is always kept at hand for new students, 

One instructor has complete charge of the 
locker system. All locks are checked in and hung 
upon the rack at the close of each term. Lockers 
are then cleaned and repaired. This gives us a 
complete check-up on all locks twice a year. 
Locks lost are paid for by the student just as 
are lost school books. 

Each lock checked out has the name of the 
student and his locker number printed upon a 
small Dennison sticker No. 261. This sticker, 
14x2 inches we stick and shellac on the edge 
of the padlock. This is an invaluable aid for a 
quick check-up on careless and non-cooperative 
students, 

We operate a three way cross-index file in 
connection with our locks and lockers. The same 
information is on all three cards, i.e. name, 
locker number, lock number, and combination. 
The cards are numbered 1, 2 and 3, One is 
filed away under the name of the student, 2 
under the locker number, and 3 under the lock 
number. 

Anyone wishing additional information 
on our system has a standing invitation to 
inquire and we will be more than pleased 
to give you service. 


Opportunities At Los Angeles City Col- 
lege is a practical. and well-prepared ad- 
ministrative bulletin with illustrations. By 
means of 25 significant questions and an- 
swers the bulletin portrays the college 
program and admirable three-track plan of 
education. Rosco Chandler Ingalls is di- 
rector of the College. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Albert C. Wheat 


Roy W. Cloud 


Apert C. WHEAT, for thirty-one 
and a half years first assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Los Angeles County, 
gives up his official duties in January, 
and with Mrs. Wheat will travel and visit 
places which they have wanted to see. 
After three years’ traveling in Illinois, he 
came to California as a member of the 
band which daily entertained those who at- 
tended the Mid-Winter Fair of 1894 in San 
Francisco. At the close of the Mid-Winter 
Fair, Mr. Wheat thereupon accepted a 
position in a private educational institution 
of Los Angeles in which Mrs. Susan M. 


Dorsey, who is affectionately remembered 


as one of the outstanding city superinten- 
dents of Los Angeles, was also a faculty 
member. 


In 1898 he was chosen as the first high 
school teacher in the newly organized Al- 
hambra High School and shortly thereafter 
became principal of the high school and 
superintendent of the elementary schools. 
During the time he was at Alhambra he 
was twice appointed member of the county 
board of education and became the presi- 
dent of that body. 

In 1907 Mark Keppel persuaded him to 
give up his work at Alhambra and become 
the county assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Wheat has probably served under more 
superintendents in Los Angeles County 
than any other public school worker there 
has. He has been under Superintendents 
Riley, Strine, Keppel, Upjohn and the 
present county superintendent, A. R. 
Clifton. 

Mr. Wheat, after this fine service, is 
enjoying excellent health and has told his 
friends that, while he and Mrs. Wheat have 
had two trips abroad, they desire now to 
go any place they please and stay just as 
long as they want to. The many friends 
who have come under the influence of Al- 
bert C. Wheat wish him and his wife many 
happy years of recreation, rest and enjoy- 
able experiences. 


* * * 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Health Section Secretariat, issues a 
monthly News Letter, an attractive bulletin 
of value to all teachers, particularly those 
in the field of health education; executive 
secretary is Sally Lucas Jean, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


* * 


Armijo Union High School, Fairfield, So- 
lano County, has an active journalism class 
which publishes weekly The Armijo Stu- 
dent, a praiseworthy mimeographed paper, 
with numerous illustrations. Dorothy Cooper 
is editor; journalism adviser is Dan O. Root: 
principal of the school is J. E. Brownlee. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


THE CHALLENGE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Russell R. Peterson, Principal, Roosevelt Evening High School, Los Angeles 


Apur education in Los Angeles 
pictures a kaleidoscopic change that 
the artist might choose to term the 
shifting shadows of dawn over a 
Western landscape. 

It portrays an ever-changing phase 
of our educational program that holds 
human interests as the basic motivat- 
ing force. Thousands of adults attend 
our evening schools each year on 
purely a voluntary basis. Thousands of 
adults return year after year with the 
feeling of confidence in the value of 
the subject matter that they receive. 


Hundreds have received diplomas 
from the Los Angeles adult high 
schools and have secured that which 
circumstances caused them to lose 
when they were young. The adult eve- 
ning schools have given to our people 
opportunities that have been appre- 
ciated far beyond the possibilities of 
recording. 


Yearning for Truth 


The reason for the search for truth 
and knowledge on the part of adults 
is a natural outcome which follows 
hundreds of inventions that have rad- 
ically changed the lives of the Amer- 
ican people during the past ten years. 

Society has become intricately com- 
plex. New organizations spring up to 
meet different interests and needs. So- 
cial organizations need to keep pace 
with industrial and scientific develop- 
ment. Demands are made each year 
for new phases of study and informa- 
tion in many different fields. To meet 
these demands might be noted as the 
first challenge in adult education. 

Meeting the need for continued guid- 
ance in life is a problem definitely before 
us. Placement in industry, getting a job, or 
making advancement in the present posi- 


tion, are clear-cut objectives announced by 
the students. 


A placement service through which the 
industries of our community could work 
more closely with the evening schools 
would be advantageous. This is a need in 
all of our communities and to be of the 


greatest use should be found in all of our 
evening schools. 

Cooperation with existing agencies in a 
city or community sounds the keynote of 
community service. Service clubs in a com- 
munity all have a definite approach to 
problems. They are well-organized and are 
doing a definite constructive piece of work. 
Many of their aims are synonymous with 
those of adult education. 


Coordinating councils, chambers of com- 
merce, charitable and health groups need 
the help of the adult schools and adult 
schools and adult education need them. An 
effective understanding of each other's 
problems would be mutually helpful. This 
can be accomplished by the leaders of these 
groups meeting together frequently and by 
working together. 


The cultural phase of adult education is 
increasing in importance. Added leisure 
brings this about. In recent years adults 
have been re-evaluating life. Those phases 
of life that bring about more self satisfac- 
tion are taking on an increasing significance. 
Men and women wish to do those things 
they have longed to do for years and now 
find that they are possible of accomplish- 
ment during the evening hours. People de- 
sire fine expression through music, art, 
crafts, ceramics, philosophy, woodwork, and 
many other ways. 


The social and cultural value of an adult 
education program serves as a balance-wheel 
in life. The same philosophy of interests 
for adults may be applied as is used with 
children. A variety of interests will balance 
their lives, reduce crime and depressed feel- 
ings and add to a fuller life. 


Awotuer challenge in adult education 


is one for the teachers to consider. It is 
the challenge of doing a constructive piece 
of work for the good people seeking en- 
lightenment. These students come volun- 
tarily. They are looking for information 
and new ideals. They have met past accom- 
plishments and now are looking for more 
light in these various subjects. They have 
mature minds and years of rich experience. 
Bearing these facts in mind, we as teach- 
ers and adult leaders must not only be mas- 
ter teacher but students of social psychology 
as well. We must gain the confidence of 
men and women often times our elders. 
Year after year we must strengthen our 
methods of teaching and never lose sight 
of the fact that our job is to improve the 
learning conditions of the students. They 
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are here to put their education in order 
that it may serve them better. 

We are here to assist in this noble enter- 
prise which our forefathers held as the 
fundamental principles of freedom and 
equality. 

* * & 

Leisure Reading, for grades 7-9, an an- 
notated check list, graded and classified, 
prepared for National Council of Teachers 
of English by its Committee on Recrea- 
tional Reading, is an attractive, paper-cov- 
ered bulletin of 148 pages, of great value 
to all who have to do with children’s read- 
ing. Price 20 cents. Address the National 
Council at 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 


Prepare American Youth Today 


elma AET citizenship tomorrow 


with 


BUILDING AMERICA 


a photographic magazine of modern problems 
Prepared by Sta# Members of 
THE SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


James E. Mendenhall, Editor 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1939 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County—Calipatria Union High 
School, Eucalyptus, Meloland, Mt. Signal. 

Inyo County—Bishop Elementary and 
Lone Pine Union High. 

Los Angeles City—Amestoy Avenue, 
Bandini Street, Burnside, Fifty-Second 
Street, Fletcher Drive, Garvanza, Harrison 
Street, Hyde Park, Rockdale, Soto Street, 
Van Ness Avenue, Yorkdale. 


Los Angeles County—Alhambra: Cen- 
tral, Emery Park, Garfield, Marguerita, 
Park, Ynez; Bassett, Bonita Union High, 
Clearwater: Los Cerritos; Compton Ele- 
mentary: Abbot, Keppel, Lindbergh, Jeffer- 
son, Mayo, Roosevelt, Washington, Ad- 
ministrative Department; Compton Second- 
ary District: Clearwater Junior High and 
Willowbrook Junior High; Covina City, EI 
Monte Elementary, El Segundo Unified Dis- 
trict, Excelsior Union High, Hawthorne; 
Fifth Avenue; Inglewood Elementary: Cen- 
tinela, Daniel Freeman; Keppel, Lancaster 
Elementary, Monrovia: 


Ivy, Mayflower, 


Monroe, Santa Fe, Wild Rose; Norwalk, 
Palmdale, Perry, Pomona: Alcott, Hamilton, 
Kauffman, Lincoln; Potrero Heights, Re- 
dondo 


Union High, Redondo Elemen- 
tary, Rivera, San Dimas, San Marino, South 
Pasadena: El Centro, Las Flores, Lincoln, 
Marengo, Oneonta, High School; Whittier 
Elementary and Union High. 

Orange County—Anaheim Union High, 
Anaheim Elementary: Benjamin Franklin, 
Horace Mann, La Palma; Brea-Olinda 
Union High, Brea Elementary, Buena Park, 
Centralia, Diamond, El Modena, Fullerton 
Union High, Fullerton Elementary, Garden 
Grove High, La Habra: Wilson, Lincoln; 
Magnolia No. 1, Magnolia No. 2, Ocean 
View, Orange Union High, San Clemente, 
Savanna, Tustin Elementary, Westminster, 
Orange County Office. 

Riverside County—Alvord, Beaumont 
High, Coachella Union High, Corona City, 
Elsinore Union High, Elsinore Elementary, 
Hemet Junior High, Indio, Mecca, Oasis, 
Perris Union High, Riverside City: Univer- 
sity Heights Junior High, Bryant, Fremont, 
Grant, Longfellow, Lowell, Magnolia, Palm; 
San Jacinto City, Thermal. 

San Bernardino County—Barstow High, 
Barstow Elementary, Colton Union High, 
Colton Elementary: Grant, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Washington; Cucamonga, Needles 
City, Redlands City, San Bernardino City: 
Highland Junior High, Rialto Junior High, 
Arrowhead, Burbank, Cajon, Meadowbrook, 
Metcalf, Mt. Vernon, Urbita; Terrace, Vic- 
tor Valley High: Big Bear High, 29 Palms 
High. 

San Diego County—Chula Vista, Cor- 
onado Elementary, Encinitas, Lakeside, Na- 


FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN FEBRUARY 


tional City, Oceanside-Carlsbad Union 
High, Otay, Ramona, San Ysidro, South 
Bay, Sweetwater Union High District: 
Southwest Junior High; West Fallbrook. 

Santa Barbara County—Goleta, Guada- 
lupe, Hope: Preventorium; Lompoc Ele- 
mentary, Montecito, Orcutt, Santa Barbara 
City: Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKin- 
ley, Peabody, Roosevelt. 

Ventura County—Moorpark Union High 
and Elementary, Mound, Nordhoff, Ox- 
nard: Wilson, Roosevelt; Piru, Simi Ele- 
mentary, Ventura City: May Henning. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County—Alviso, Antone, Green, 
Edenvale, Independent, Inman, Lincoln, 
Arroyo Del Valle at Livermore, May, Mid- 
way, Mt. Eden, Mt. House, Mowry’s Land- 
ing, Murray, Mission San Jose, Palomares, 
Redwood, Russell, Stony Brook, Summit, 
Sunol Glen, Tennyson, Townsend, Valle 
Vista, Warm Springs, Washington Union 
High School at Centerville and all of Emery- 
ville—Anna Yates and Sutter Grammar 
Schools and Emery High School. 

Contra Costa County—Danville, Lafay- 
ette, Oakley Union Elementary and Pitts- 
burg Primary. 

Richmond—Adnministration Group, Pull- 
man Grammar, Longfellow and Roosevelt 
Junior High Schools and Richmond Union 
High School. 

Marin County—Park and Summit at Mill 
Valley, Ross Grammar School, Yolansdale, 
Red Hill and Sir Francis Drake at San 
Anselmo. 

Napa County— Atlas Way, Lincoln 
School at Napa, and St. Helena High 
School. 

San Joaquin County—Burwood, Atlanta, 
Calla, French Camp, Glenwood, Golden 
West, Jefferson, New Jerusalem, San Joa- 
quin, Van Allen, Venice, Terminous, West- 
on, and Woods. All of Lodi Elementary 
Schools—Emerson, Garfield, Lincoln, and 
Needham. 

Santa Clara County—Almaden Union, 
Campbell Elementary, Gilroy Elementary 


(Jordan, Eliot and Wheeler Schools), Halls’ 


Valley, Jefferson Union, San Ysidro, Inter- 
mediate School at Santa Clara, and Gilroy 
Union High School, and County Superin- 
tendent of Schools’ Office. 

Solano County—Crystal, Dixon, Fairfield, 
Rio Vista and Vaca Valley Grammar 
Schools, and Benicia High School. 

Vallejo—Roosevelt Grammar School. 

Sonoma County—Franz, Hall, Analy 
Union High School, and Annex, South 
Park and Lincoln Schools at Santa Rosa. 


Tuolumne County—Belleview, Big Oak 
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Flat, Chinese Camp, Corner, Jacksonville, 
Montezuma, Phoenix, Twain Harte, Sonora 
Union High School, and Summerville Union 
High School at Tuolumne. 

Stanislaus County — Ceres Grammar 
School, Hughson, Las Palmas and North- 
mead at Patterson, Riverbank, Hawthorne 
and Lowell Schools at Turlock, and Patter- 
son Union High School. 

San Jose—Anne Darling, College Park, 
Gardner, Grant, Hester, Horace Mann, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Lincoln Glen, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Olinder, Trace, Washington, Wil- 
low Glen, Peter H. Burnett Junior High, 
Herbert Hoover Junior High, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High, Technical High, Edison High, 
and Superintendent's Office. 

Stockton All 100% — Stockton High 
School, Schneider Vocational High~ School, 
Bungalow, Luther Burbank, El Dorado, Fair 
Oaks, Franklin, Fremont, Grant, Lottie 
Grunsky, Hazelton, Jackson, Jefferson, Jun- 
ior Trade, Lafayette, Lincoln, McKinley, 
Monroe, Roosevelt, Victory, Washington, 
Weber, Weber Primary, Woodrow Wilson. 
and Brete Harte Preventorium. 

San Francisco—Edison, Fairmount, Far- 
ragut, Franklin, Guadalupe, Jefferson, Pacific 
Heights, Patrick Henry, Paul Revere, Rap- 
phael Weill, San Miguel, Florida Division 
of Sunshine School, Sutro, and West Por- 
tal—E. G. Gridley, secretary. 


Central Section 


Fresno County—Elementary: Alameda. 
Shaver Lake Heights (Emergency), Big 
Sandy, Wish-iah (Emergency), Calwa., 
Canal, Clay Joint, Clovis, Dunlap Union, 
Easterby, Fort Washington, Fowler, Friant, 
Grant, Great Western Union, Harrison 
Joint, Hawkins, Helm, Jefferson, Kingsburg: 
Lincoln, Riverbend, Roosevelt, Washington: 
Laton Joint, Mount Olive, Navelencia, Nees 
Colong, Oil King, Orange Cove Joint 
Union, Orangedale, Pinedale, Pollasky, 
Reedley Joint: General Grant, Lincoln, 
Washington; Riverview Union, San Joa- 
quin, Selma: Garfield, Roosevelt; Sierra 
Union, Smith Mountain, Temperance, Wal- 
ters, Iowa, Malaga, Harding (Sanger). 

High: Coalinga Union High, Coalinga 
Union Junior High, Coalinga Extension 
Center, Fowler, Kingsburg Joint Union, 
Parlier Union, Sanger Union.—Marian 
Feaver, Fowler, Secretary-treasurer, C.T.A. 
Fresno County Unit. 

Kern County—Beardsley School District: 
Greenfield, Mojave, Delano Joint Union 
High, Wasco Union High, Wasco Union 
Elementary, Belridge, Union Avenue, Elk 
Hills, McFarland, Maple, Fairfax, Midway, 
Munzer, Indian, Tehachapi Elementary, 
Panama, Garlock, Keene, Kern General 
Hospital (special), Isabella, Vineland, Mari- 
copa, Granite ——Lawrence Jacobson, district 
superintendent, Bakersfield. 

Kern County—Taft Elementary Schools: 
Conley, Taft Heights, Roosevelt, Lincoln, 
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Taft Primary and Jefferson.—E. J. Cuthbert- 
son, principal, Lincoln School, Taft. 


Kings County—Crescent, Dallas, Han- 
ford Elementary, Lakeside, Lemoore Ele- 
mentary, Youd.—J. E. Meadows, Hanford. 


Kings County—Corcoran Union High, 
Hanford Joint Union High, Lemoore Union 
High; Armona, Cross Creek, Empire, 
Eucalyptus, Eureka, Frazer, Grangevile, 
Hardwick, Island, New Home, Ramona, San 
Jose, Stratford, Avenal.—]. E. Meadows, 
county superintendent of schools, Hanford. 


Madera County—Chowchilla Elementary, 
Chowchilla Union High, Raymond Elemen- 
tary, Ripperdan, Fresno, Knowles, Ahwah- 
nee, Sweet Flower, Dixieland, Bethel, Den- 
nis, Madera Union High, Green, Polk, Cen- 
tral, Gertrude, Hanover.—Howard L. Rowe, 
Madera. 


Merced County—Barfield, Dos Palos, El 
Capitan, El Nido, Livingston, Monroe, 
Planada, Russell, Sunset—C. S. Weaver, 
county superintendent, Merced. 


Merced County—Merced Union Elemen- 
tary Schools: John Muir, Joseph Le Conte, 
John C. Fremont, Galen Clark, Merced 
Kindergarten; Gustine Union High, Cres- 
sey, Franklin, Hilmar High, Le Grand High. 
—C. S. Weaver. 


Tulare County — Porterville Elementary 
Schools. The staff of Porterville Elementary 
Schools is again enrolled 100%. This is the 
15th consecutive year of 100% membership 
in C.T.A.—Emmett R. Berry, superintend- 
ent, Porterville. 


Tulare County—Alta Vista; Cutler; Din- 
uba—Washington, Roosevelt, Lincoln, Jef- 
ferson; Ducor; Earlimart; Elderwood; Ex- 
eter—Lincoln, Wilson, Exeter Union High; 
Goshen; Hanby; Harmony; Hope; Ivanhoe; 
Kaweah; Kings River; Lake View; Lemon 
Cove; Linwood; Lovell; Oakland Colony; 
Olive; Orosi; Outside Creek; Packwood; 
Pixley; Porterville—Bartlet, Belleview, Olive 
Street, Roche Avenue, Vandalia, Vine 
Street; Prairie Center; Rockford; Sultana; 
Sunnyside; Terra Bella; Tipton; Tulare— 
Cherry Avenue, Central, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Wilson; Visalia—Carrie Barnett, Conyer 
Street, Highland, Webster; Waukena; 
Woodlake Elementary; Alpaugh Unified— 
Elementary and High; Jefferson (Lindsay 
Unified); Strathmore High; Woodlake 
High.—Clyde E. Hubbs, Visalia. 


Yreka High School, Siskiyou County.— 
W. T. Atkin, principal. 


Ba * * 


California Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section, will hold a meeting Janu- 
ary 16, 4 p. m., Frank Wiggins Household 
Science Hostess House, 1731 S. Harvard 
Boulevard, Los Angeles; Mrs. Ruth Fry, 
Institute of Family Relations, will speak on 
family problems.—Eugenia M. Provin. 


County Superintendents 


California County Superintendents 
of Schools—1939 


Alameda-—Edgar Muller 
Alpine—Mrs. Gladys Bruns 
Amador—-Wallace A. Wilson 
Butte--Jay E. Partridge 
Calaveras—-Charles F. Schwoerer 
Colusa—Sadie V. Ash 

Contra Costa—B. O. Wilson 

Del Norte—Joseph M. Hamilton 
El Dorado—Kenneth McCoy 
Fresno—Clarence W. Edwards 
Glenn—E. P. Mapes 
Humboldt—-George E, Hogan 
Imperial— E. L. Hiteman 
Inyo—Mrs. Dorothy Clora Cragen 
Kern—-Leo B. Hart 

Kings—-J. E. Meadows 
Lake—-Mary A. Mason 
Lassen—Wallace C. Mass 

Los Angeles—A. R. Clifton 
Madera—Howard L. Rowe 
Marin--Henry Greer 
Mariposa—Thos. B, Price 
Mendocino—John W. Taylor 
Merced—-C. S. Weaver 
Modoc—Mrs. Hallie M. Tierney 
Mono—Mrs. Nora A, Archer 
Monterey—James G. Force 
Napa—Mrs. Lillian H. Anderson 
Neveda—Walter Carlson 
Orange—Ray Adkinson 
Placer—Elwyn H. Gregory 
Plumas—Tillie N. Kruger 
Riverside—E. E. Smith 
Sacramento—-R. E. Golway 

San Benito—Lila Melendy 

San Bernardino—C. Burton Thrall 
San Diego—Ada York 

San Francisco—Joseph P. Nourse 
San Joaquin—John R. Williams 
San Luis Obispo—Robert L. Bird 
San Mateo—Pansy Jewett Abbott 
Santa Barbara—Muriel Edwards 
Santa Clara—Lewis H. Britton 
Santa Cruz—Mrs. Janie M, Stocking 
Shasta—-Mrs. Macie I. Montgomery 
Sierra—Anna S. Forbes 
Siskiyou—Mildred Grant 
Solano—T. C. McDaniel 
Sonoma— Edwin Kent 
Stanislaus—Mrs. Lourien E. Elmore 
Sutter-—-George F. Algeo 
Tehama—Mrs. Ruth G. Kerber 
Trinity—Mrs. Clara E, Van Matre 
Tulare—Theodore C. Nickel 
Tuolumne—G. P. Morgan 
Ventura—W. K. Cobb 

Yolo—Mrs. Eleanor Bandy 
Yuba—-Mrs. Agnes Weber Meade 


% * * 


Los Angeles Collegian, nationally-known 
college newspaper, now in its 19th volume, 
is official publication of Associated Stu- 
dents, Los Angeles City College. 6,000 
copies are issued three times weekly 
throughout the college year. 

This noteworthy college paper is charter 
member, Associated Collegiate Press, with 
full United Press leased wire, picture serv- 
ice and science The Collegian 
prides itself upon being the pacemaker of 
United States campus journalism. 

Woodrow Wirsig is executive editor: 
Margaret Cole is city editor. The editorial 
staff comprises over 100 students. Rosco 
Chandler Ingalls is director of the College. 
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Jim and Jo Ann 


Stories 


OUR Z00 
BOOK 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Photographs by Orville Goldner 


Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price 8.60 


OUR ZOO BOOK is the fourth book 
published in the Jim and Jo Ann series, 
the Social Studies Experience Readers. 


Like the first three books of the series, 
this book also is of easy first grade 
reading level and features the candid 
camera type of illustration. 


Center of interest: OUR ZOO BOOK 
is especially useful where experiences of 
the group are centering around the sub- 
jects: 


I. Wild Animals 
1. The Zoo 
II. Pets 


III. How the Family Spends Its 
Leisure Time 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
OUR ZOO BOOK 


OUR SCHOOL 


In preparation is: 


BOOK. 
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School Library Association of California 
issues a praiseworthy bulletin, now in its 
10th volume. Editor is Helen C. Bullock, 
librarian, San Jose State College, Santa 
Clara County; associate editor is Marion 
Renshaw, librarian, Montebello High 
School, Los Angeles County. Secretary of 
the association is Lenore Townsend, super- 
vising librarian, Beverly Hills Elementary 
Schools, Los Angeles County. 


* * * 


California Elementary School Principal, 
official news bulletin of California Elemen- 
tery School Principals Association, is now 
in its 6th volume and is of great practical 
use to .all elenmentary principals; editor is 


Betty Finey, of Inglewood, Los Angeles 
County. 


The Sehoolma’am 


A LIVELY and entertaining gallery of 
actual school teachers—real human beings 
—-is presented, in the first complete and 
non-technical survey of the field of teach- 
ing, by Frances R. Donovan. 


This authoritative and attractive volume 
of 360 pages, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, portrays the lives, prob- 
lems and trends of today's educators, and 
“tells the truth” about the schoolma‘am, 
the key person in America’s greatest enter- 
prise, the public schools. 

The 21 chapters include many authentic 
case histories and are a worthy record of a 


representative cross section of a great 
profession. 


National Association of Chewing Gum, 
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3rd cover 
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COMING 


January 12-14—National Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Clinic. Urbana, Illinois. 


January 15-21—National Civil 
Week. 


Service 


February 5-12—Negro History Week; 
national observance. 


February 11—Alameda County Educa- 
tional Association; annual luncheon. Hotel 
Oakland. 


February 18, 1939—Opening, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 


Treasure 


February 23-25—International Council 
for the Study of Exceptional Children. De- 
troit. 


February 25:March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. Cleveland. Dr. John A. Sex- 
son, Pasadena, president. 


February 28—Kappa Delta Pi; annual 
Dinner. Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndike speaks on “Edu- 
cation as Cause and as Symptom.” 


March 3-4—American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 


March 7-14— California Conservation 
Week; 4th annual observance. 


March 31-April 2—California Elemen- 
tary Principals Association; annual conven- 
tion. Oakland. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


April 3-6—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
49th annual conference. San Francisco. 


April 8—C.T.A. Annual Meeting; State 
Council of Education. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 9—Easter Sunday. 
April 24-29 — California Public 
Schools Week. 


April 10-14—Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual convention. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

April 14—Pan-American Day; National 
observance. 

April 24-27—American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual convention. 
Washington, D. C. 

May 14-18—California Conference of 
Social Work; 31st annual meeting. Oakland. 

May 20—Teachers Day at the Exposi- 
tion. 

May 20—School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. 

June 5-6—BusinessConsumer Relations 
Conference on advertising and _ selling 
practices; auspices National Advertising 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 
Buffalo. 

June 18-23—American Library Associa- 
tion; annual convention. San Francisco. 

June 20-30—Institute of International 
Relations; 5th annual session. Mills Col- 
lege. 

July 2-6—National Education As- 
sociation Convention, San Francisco. 
Join the N.E.A. 

July 10-21—N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 3d annual con- 
ference. University of California, Berkeley. 

August—Congreso-Internacional de Cate- 
draticos de la Literatura Ibero-americana, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

August 1-5—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; biennial convention. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

November 5-11— American Education 
Week. 

December 28-30—Phil Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 


* * * 


Personal and Business Record-Keeping, 
Advanced Course, by Elwell, Zelliot and 
Good, is a handsome large-format book of 
over 400 pages, published by Ginn and 
Company. It is a continuation of an 
earlier course and treats many of the more 
advanced phases of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 

Emphasis is placed upon the teaching of 
the fundamental bookkeeping principles, 
the interpretation of results and the devel- 
opment of a better appreciation of the busi- 
ness relationships involved. The authors 
are nationally-known in the field of busi- 
ness education. 
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California Teachers 
Association 


36,417 California teachers enrolled in 1938 as members of California Teachers 
Association. 


Through the cooperative effort of many teachers who are loyal to the work in 
which they are engaged, teaching has become a real profession in California. 


Good school conditions in California have come because of the consistent, con- 
tinued effort of California Teachers Association. Chance had little part in the pro- 


gram which has given California its leading place in the educational program of the 
nation. 


86% of the teachers of California this year paid their share so that no back- 
ward step would be taken. 


14% of the teachers of California have paid no share in the maintenance 
program which has materially helped to better their teaching conditions. 


California teachers enjoy the best teaching conditions in the United States. 


Every teacher in California should be a member of 


California Teachers Association 





START THE NEW TERM 
WITH A 


Balanced Budget 


Unpaid bills left over from the Christmas holidays may unbalance 
your budget and cause annoyance for months to come. A convenient 
way to rid yourself of such bills is to pay them at once, with the 
proceeds of an American Trust Personal Loan. Such a loan may be 


repaid over a year’s time through systematic installments that fit 
readily into your monthly budget. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


without endorsers 


Personal loans without endorsers are available to teachers with public 
school tenure. Amounts from $100 up. The charge, $6 per $100, 
includes, WITHOUT ADDED COST, special life insurance covering 
the unpaid balance. Thus there are no extras of any kind to pay. 


Inquire at this Bank’s office 


near your home or school 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Many Offices Serving a Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California’s - Commercial Banking : 


Centers of Population . Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





